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CHAPTER XII. 

'' Alas ! I have not words to tell my grief ; 
To vent my sorrow would be some relief ; 
Light sufferings give us leisure to complain ; 
We groan, but cannot speak, in greater pain." 

— Dryden, 

The excitement of that day proved too much 
for Nell, and the next morning she was so 
unwell that Sir Herbert called in an eminent 
physician, who advised perfect quiet for the 
invalid, and (he impressed this strongly on 
the anxious Baronet) a complete absence of 
all excitement. 

*' For instance," he said, " if you had 
anything to tell her likely to alarm or distress 
her in any way, it must remain untold for a 
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time. It is imperative it should be so, for 
Lady Linney is far from strong." 

They were in the drawing-room after 
dinner — Nell lying on a couch, Mrs Dalton 
with her work in hand, Colonel Dalton 
standing on the rug, leaning his back against 
the chimney-piece talking to Sir Herbert, 
who was seated on a low chair near his wife, 
ready to get anything she might want Very 
tender he was to her ; very solicitous for her 
comfort and happiness. 

James came in and walked up to his 
master. 

" Mr Freeman is here, Sir, and would like 
to speak to you." 

" Oh, ask Mr Freeman to come in here, 
James," said Nell, half rising, " he is such a 
dear old man! Don't go, Herbert, let him 
come here," and she laid her hand on her 
husband's arm to prevent his moving. 

Mr Freeman was the old family lawyer. 
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Any business affairs that Sir Herbert's father 
and mother had had he had executed, and 
generally free of charge. He belonged to a 
much maligned class, but there are many 
honourable honest men in it, and Mr Free- 
man was one. He took in the scene at a 
glance with his keen eye. The luxurious 
room, the home circle, happy in mutual affec- 
tion. Could it be that his eyes were soften- 
ing with pity ? as he looked at the graceful 
recumbent figure — pity for her ? — the envied, 
the admired. Lady Linney. 

" I must carry Sir Herbert off for a few 
minutes," he said after a few words had been 
exchanged, " I am very sorry to break up your 
circle, but I am unhappily obliged. I would 
not do it willingly." 

It seemed as if he were apologising for 
some unknown thing, so earnest was his 
accent, so entreating his tone. 

"Well, if you must go, Mr Freeman, you 
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must ; though it -is too bad of you to carry off 
my husband, and my sister's last evening with 
us." And Nell smiled brightly, as she shook 
hands with the lawyer. " So provoking," she 
grumbled, when they had left the room, "some 
stupid tenant business, I suppose, and Mr 
Freeman will keep Herbert the rest of the 
evening. He might have written instead of 
coming in such a hurry, such nonsense." 

"Grumbling won't improve matters," 
laughed Mrs Dalton. "You will have to 
put up with us for once in a way. After all, 
it is not often you are deprived of your hus- 
band's society, Nell, for a more devoted man 
I never saw. Charles does not pay me 
half so much attention as Herbert pays 
you." 

" Then you have been married so much 
longer, Mary. Now, Charles, you need not 
laugh, I mean it. And if I do like to have 
Herbert with me, surely it is not wonderful. 
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And I do, I don't care, I do ! '' finishing up in 
a tone of defiance. 

Her brother-in-law laughed quietly at her 
indignant tone, and teased her unmercifully 
Tor a time; then, as the clock struck ten, 
Hannah came to say it was time for her 
young mistress to go to bed. Mrs Dalton 
went with her, saw her comfortably settled 
for the night, and then returned to the draw- 
ing-room. 

"Herbert not come back yet?" she said. 
" Well, I shan't sit up any longer, for I dare- 
say he is busy." 

When Sir Herbert followed the lawyer 
from the room with a laughing jest on his 
lips, he was as unsuspicious of evil as it was 
possible for a man of his temperament to be. 

" How mysterious you are to-night. Free- 
man," he said, as he watched the lawyer care- 
fully close the door and turn the key noise- 
lessly in the lock. " One might think you 
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had some state secret to reveal. You look 
as solemn as a judge, as if you were about 
to pass sentence on me/' 

" For the time being," said Mr Freeman 
gravely, " I am." 

" Money matters wrong. But that can't be, 
for I have been most careful not to outrun 
the constable, and I feel sure there must be a 
good balance in hand, even when everything 
here is paid for." 

" I wish to heaven," said the lawyer, with 
a burst of feeling, "that the evil were so 
slight as that ! No, Sir Herbert. Allow me 
to say before I begin, how grieved, how 
deeply grieved I am at the trouble which has 
befallen you." 

" Trouble befallen me ! " exclaimed Sir 

Herbert, starting to his feet in astonishment. 

" Why, Freeman, this is nonsense ; no trouble 

could really befall but through my wife." 

" It is through her, Sir Herbert. Try and 
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calm yourself, for it is terrible, dreadful news 
that I bring you. Do try and be calm!" 
looking at the agitated face of the man before 
him. 

" Speak, Freeman, and for pity's sake tell 
me, and do not keep me in suspense — what 
have you heard of her ? " 

The lawyer put his lips close to his ear, 
and whispered a few words. 

Sir Herbert looked into his legal adviser's 
face, and read that they were indeed true, 
and that if he could have done it, Mr Free- 
man would have willingly concealed them, 
then he staggered back a few steps, and fell 
forward in a faint. 

The lawyer saw wine and glasses on the 
table/- and pouring out some hastily, put it to 
the lips of his fainting client He placed a 
cushion gently beneath his head, and waited 
anxiously till he should revive. A deep drawn 
sigh spoke of returning conscidusness, and Sir 
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Herbert, without opening his eyes, said 
weariedly : — 

" Nell, dear, have I been ill ? " 

Another sigh, and he sat up ; his eye fell 
on the lawyer, and recollection returned with 
an overwhelming tide which blanched his 
lips, and he would have fainted again but 
that his companion gave him more wine, 
and helping him up from the ground, 
supported him to the couch, where he lay 
down. 

Then Mr Freeman waited patiently till he 
should speak, but the minutes passed on, and 
those pale lips never moved. 

"Sir Herbert," he said, after nearly half 
an hour had past, "try to recall yourself. 
Think of — of," he hesitated, "of Lady 
Linney. Something must be done, some 
arrangements must be made, and that at 
once. It will not do to delay, Sir Herbert. 
It has been a grievous wrong, and it is diffi- 
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cult to know how best to remedy it. Can 
you follow me ? " 

Sir Herbert made a faint gesture of assent 
The lawyer's voice had recalled him again, 
and he was dimly conscious of what he 
heard, and strove to rally his sinking faculties. 

"It is, of course/' continued Mr Freeman, 
"a very delicate and difficult case to deal 
with ; but we must look it clearly in the face. 
What should you suggest, Sir Herbert ? 
The — the person has money, about ;^5000 
per annum, left by will, but is rapacious 
and greedy, as in years gone by, and 
always will be," with a shrug expressive 
of intense disgust. " It is difficult to remedy 
the wrong which has been done. Sir Her- 
bert." 

"It must be hushed up, at least till she — 
till Nell is well. The doctor forbade me to 
mention anything exciting to her only this 
morning. It seems as if he must have 
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known," and with a deep groan Sir Herbert 
broke off. 

''In that case, the course I should advise. 
Sir Herbert, would be that to-morrow, before 
you leave town, you should see the person 
of whom we are speaking, and offer money 
for the present, say six months, and promise 
at the end of that time to .make other 
arrangements." 

" ! cannot see or speak to the person ! " 
said Sir Herbert irritably. " How can I, 
when I think of Nell, my poor wronged 
darling, my innocent wife ? " 

" You will have a hard part to play. Sir 
Herbert, and on my soul I pity you. Which- 
ever way you act, the world will judge you 
harshly ; will think you might have acted 
differently. Still, for the next few months 
your course is clear, and the person must 
have patience, and wait ; but I strongly ad- 
vise a personal interview to-morrow. I will 
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not detain you longer, but will you come to 
my office at ten ? " 

" Yes," he replied briefly ; and the man 
of business looked sadly into his changed 
face, and left him alone to face his trouble. 

Yes, he was alone, but what an agony that 
interview had been to him. His thoughts 
travelled back over the past, the irrevocable 
past, and a groan forced itself from his lips. 
The future had been coloured with one deep 
roseate glow but three hours before, and now 
thick clouds of gloom darkened the sweet 
tint of happiness. Never more could he feel 
that restful peace: all, all was changed. 
And then his mind led him on to the un- 
changeable. Ah, death could not have 
brought such a sting ! 

" Oh, heaven ! " he cried aloud, bowing 
almost to the ground in his deep anguish, 
*' thou knowest I was innocent, that the wrong 
that has been done is not my doing, that I 
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acted in all honour, in all purity of heart — 
but will she, will Nell believe it ? It is ever 
so," and a smile, awful in its extreme bitter- 
ness, wreathed his lips. " Not those whose 
lives are wretched, to whom happiness is a 
stranger, no, not they, not on them ever 
falls such a blow as has come to me I No ; 
the young, the beautiful, the joyous, the be- 
loved, it is they who suffer ! And there is 
no escape but one : Death ! *' 

His eyes grew yearning as he spoke the 
words. Ah, surely had it not been that his 
good angel never left him, Nellie Linney had 
not seen her husband again in life. But 
he was mercifully preserved from that terrible 
doom which must await the self-destroyer; and 
what was it that recalled him to himself ? A 
simple thing, the striking of a clock. Slowly 
the sounds fell. Twelve deep, sonorous 
clangs ; then he started up, for above all, 
and before all, Nellie must not be alarmed. 
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Yet his conscience smote him for keeping 
her in ignorance. His sweet unsuspecting 
wife. But he schooled himself to act his 
part, not only beforie her, but before the 
world. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



" From the sad years of Life 
We sometimes do short hours, yea, minutes strike, 
Keen, blissful, bright, never to be forgotten, 
Which, thro' the dreary gloom of Time o'erpast, 
Shine like fair sunny spots on a wild waste.'' 

— Joanna Baillie, 



" Are you going to the station to see Charles 
and Mary off, Herbert?" asked Nellie the 
next morning. 

"I am afraid I shall not be able to manage 
it, Mignon, for I have an engagement in the 
City this morning at ten," 

" Oh, I know ! That tiresome Mr Freeman. 
It is too bad of him, Herbert! Something 
about the tenantry, as usual. Of course it is 
always that!" in a petulant tone. ** I am glad 
we are going away, for he would keep you 
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if he could all day at his horrid, dingy, fusty, 
musty office. I can see the city air does not 
suit you ; you are looking pale. Well, I'm 
glad we are going to-day, and then I shall 
have you all to myself. Shan't I ? " 

" You will have so much of me, Nell, that 
you will hail with delight the arrival of the 
Daltons. But there, you jealous child, I 
must go to breakfast ! " kissing her fondly as 
he spoke. 

" Come and say good-bye before you go, 
Herbert," she pleaded ; " and tell Mary to 
be sure to come." 

" All right, little woman." 

" Hannah," when her maid brought up her 
breakfast, " I must say good-bye to Colonel 
Dalton. That stupid doctor! to forbid my 
getting up, and I feel quite well to-day. I 
wish I was up." 

"You have a tiring day before you, my 
Lady," reminded the serving woman, "you 
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will be glad you stayed quietly and had the 



rest" 



** Well, you must make me look tidy, 
Hannah ; not that it matters much, for he 
saw me in all sorts of eccentric costumes 
when I was ill at Aldershot ; but I should 
like people to say that Lady Linney always 
looked nice. Why don't you scold me, 
Hannah, for being vain ? " 

" I like to hear you talk like that. Oh, 
my dear Miss Nell," forgetting for the mo- 
ment her mistress's dignity, "I do love to 
see you looking so beautiful, and so grand/' 

" Ah, Hannah ! " in merry reproof; " you 
must want me to do something or other to 
please you, or else you would never flatter 
me like that. But make haste, or they will 
be here." 

" Why, Nell, you look fine ! " laughed Mrs 
Dalton, as she came in. " How do you feel 
to-day, darling ? " 
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"Quite well. It is so tormenting to lie 
here and know that Herbert has you all to 
himself, Mary. So stupid of the doctor ; as 
if, because one feels tired one day, one is to 
be ill for a week. I shall take the law into 
my own hands when I get home." 

"There is some one else to consult on 
that subject, Mignon," said Sir Herbert coming 
in ; "I intend to have a word in the matter." 

" But I may disobey ! " saucily. 

" Wellj I must let you have your own way 
for the nonce ! " he laughed. "It will be time 
for me to exercise my authority when I get 
you to myself. Well, Dalton, I am afraid 
I must be off. I shall be a little late as it is. 
Good-bye, Mary. We are to see you in 
August, and you too, Dalton, and the children. 
Nell and I will lead a humdrum Darby and 
Joan existence till then, and you will see how 
my Lady Linney will sit with me, politely 
yawning behind her fan, trying to conceal 

II. B 
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her ennui. Will it not be so, little Nell ? " 
and he left the room with an idle jest on his 
lips, and a deep gnawing pain eating at his 
heart. He had sustained his part well, but 
would he for months be able to keep up 
two faces ? then he called a hansom, and was 
rapidly driven off. 

After her sister and brother-in-law had 
started and she had reminded them again 
and again of their promised visit, Lady 
Linney arose, donned a handsome silk dress, 
and sat idly watching the carriages passing 
to and fro, looking for her husband. Then 
she began to grow uneasy, as it approached 
the time for them also to start. Their lug- 
gage was ready in the hall, the servants were 
waiting. She had put on her bonnet and 
jacket, when at last he came. 

'* Oh, Herbert, how late you are!" she said, 
going towards him. " But dear," as she 
caught sight of his face, "how white and 
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tired you look. Have a glass of wine!" and 
without waiting for reply she poured out a 
glass and took it to him. 

He drank eagerly and smiled. 

" I am only tired, Nell, dear. I knew I 
was late and hurried rather. I see you are 
ready; so much the better. Have you had 
something to eat?" glancing at the refresh- 
ments on the table. 

"Oh, yes, long ago. I was afraid of 
detaining you; but eat something yourself, 
dear. We shall have plenty of time." She 
saw he was worried, and talked gently and 
brightly, attending and waiting on him 
herself. 

" You spoil me, Nell," he said as he rose 
from the table and stood beside her. 

" I could not do that," she replied ; " for 
dear, one can never do too much for those 
one loves, and I never seem to do anything 
at all for you. I wish I could. You load 
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me with everything that I could wish for; 
and I do nothing in return for it all." 

"You are my dearest comforter, Nell/' 
as he kissed her. " But my child," as he 
noted her dress, " why are you so elaborately 
got up ?" 

" I thought it would please your tenantry, 
Herbert ; for poor people always like to s^e 
nice dresses." 

"It was thoughtful of you, Nell, the 
idea never occurred to me. Men do not 
think of these little acts of kindness which 
do so much, and give so much pleasure ; 
but it will be appreciated I expect, little 
wife." 

Then he caught himself up as if he had 
said what he ought not, but Nell did not 
remark it. 

At the Euston Station they unexpectedly 
met Dr ErroU. He started when he saw 
them. 
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"Can I be dreaming?" he cried, "from 
what part of the world have you sprung ?" 

" We have been a week in England," said 
Nell, shaking hands with him. " We were 
in London for a few days — for the drawing- 
room. My husband wished me to be 
presented." 

" Come, Nell, acknowledge you wished it 
yourself," he laughed good humouredly. 
" But where are you off to, ErroU ? Are 
we to be fellow passengers ? We go first to 
York, and then branch off." 

" I have been in the north for a few days 
and came down by a night train, left my 
luggage here while I went to do a commis- 
sion, and have now come back to fetch it. 
This is your train up now, is it not ?" 

" Yes. I see the luggage is all in, and the 
servants have taken their seats. Here, Nell, 
you had better get in, for we shall be off in a 
minute." 
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Dr ErroU stood back, and watched him 
carefully helping her into the train, throwing 
a light shawl over her shoulders, to keep off 
the dust ; and with a queer pain at his heart 
he acknowledged it was better as it was — 
though it was bitter to see her the wife of 
another. He never forgot the last he saw of 
her pale but happy face as she bowed smiling 
to him from the window, while the train 
moved slowly off out of the station ; or the 
fair handsome manly face next hers, with its 
sunburnt look of health. 

" Fairly off at last. I can hardly believe it, 
Nell, that we are starting homeward ; that 
you will see the old place where my father 
lived when a boy. I declare, Nell, I am 
getting quite sentimental/' and he laughed 
gaily, but his laugh jarred upon her, and she 
shivered involuntarily. 

" Cold, Nell ?" He was all attention in a 
moment. " Have one of the windows shut. 
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dear, you are in a thorough draught How 
do you feel ? sorry to leave London?" 

"No, glad!" she said energetically. "I 
have wished so often to see it, and the view 
of the sea from the window, Herbert, and the 
old halls and everything." 

" I must see about a pony carriage to drive 
you about. That will be pleasanter than 
always going in state in the barouche." 

" Infinitely, Herbert ; have you many 
neighbours ? will there be any visitors ?" 

"Not so many now as there will be later 
on, for most people are in town. We ought 
to have waited till a more fashionable season ; 
that was your doing, Nell." 

" Well, I am not ashamed to own it, dear ; 
and you are as glad as I am to get to the 
country, I know. Shall we be long after 
leaving York?" 

"About an hour and a half. I should 
advise you to take a nap, and then you 
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« 

will feel quite fresh, for I do not want 
my people to think my wife looks fan^e. 
There, I am going to read the paper, Lady 
Linney, so you must not talk." 

He kept the paper studiously before his 
face, and when he let it drop he had the 
satisfaction of seeing his wife was for the 
time oblivious and asleep. There was no 
use of keeping up the farce of reading, for he 
could scarcely comprehend the words before 
him, so he leant back in his corner opposite 
" my Lady," and buried himself in his own 
thoughts, — not of a pleasant nature, to judge 
by the bitter expression that came; but 
whenever he glanced at his vis a vis the 
bitterness merged into a smile of exceeding 
love and pity. 

Nell did not awake till they reached York, 
and her husband laughed at her bewildered 
face. 

"It can't be York, Herbert !" she said 
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gravely, as she saw him gathering the wraps. 
" I have only been asleep for a minute or 
twa Really !" in indignant protest at his 
smile. 

'* Here's James anyway, Nell, so we may 
as well get out. Take care, the step is rather 
high. We have to cross the line here to get 
to the other Station. James will look after 
the maids. He knows the way or he ought to, 
for he has been here often enough, goodness 
knows. It is a dangerous place, as there are 
so many cross lines. I would never let you 
come here by yourself, you might be run 
over, my child." 

" Not when I have you looking after me," 
looking trustfully at him, as they walked 
quietly along. " Oh, see !" stopping in front 
of a placard, "there has been some great 
trial, and the man has escaped, poor fellow. 
I am glad ; perhaps it was not his fault ; 
have you read the case, Herbert ?" 
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" Yes, dear, and I am afraid he acted very 
deliberately and heartlessly. Can you be- 
lieve it possible, Nell, for a man to be guilty 
of wrong-doing — wrong-doing so great that 
it can bring him within the meshes of the 
law, — and yet, heaven knows, through how 
many unforeseen circumstances find himself 
all unwittingly in so unpleasant a position. 
Can you imagine his profound regret for 
those who might suffer thereby — who were 
perfectly innocent of evil — who in fact would 
have indignantly repelled any idea of con- 
nivance, even in the most remote degree, with 
a criminal.'' 

"Oh yes! I think it is quite possible. 
What a dreadful thing ! dreadful for all ; but 
thrice dreadful for the criminal himself. It 
seems to me," with a shy glance of hesita- 
tion, as though she feared to disagree from 
her husband, " that he, in all his misery, in 
perhaps his guilt, is the one deserving of 
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pity. I may be wrong. It is so hard to 
judge." 

Sir Herbert smiled, but the smile was sad. 

" You would make but a partial judge, my 
Nell ; still I am not at all sure but that you 
are right. Anyway, I cannot afford to 
quarrel with you to-day about your opinions ; 
we will reserve it for another time." 

The little village station at Linney was 
gaily decorated with flags and evergreens. 

" Here is a demonstration, Nell," whis- 
pered Sir Herbert, as he handed her out and 
led her through the few bystanders — for the 
tenantry were all congregated in the park — 
and out to the road, where a handsome 
barouche and pair was waiting. 

He said a few well pointed words of 
thanks to the Station-master, introduced 
Lady Linney to him, hoped he would come 
up to the Hall and drink their healths, and 
then he jumped in after his wife, and they 
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drove off, followed by a waggonette with the 
servants and luggage. 

A quarter of an hour and they were at 
the Lodge gates, which stood invitingly open, 
decorated with a handsome arch of flowers, 
with "Welcome" in the centre. Through 
a magnificent elm avenue lined with the 
tenants, who cheered them enthusiastically, 
they drove up a handsome gravel sweep to 
the House, — a grey old Hall with the arms 
of the Baronet carved over the door, and 
the bleeding hand quaintly portrayed above. 
Servants in livery opened the carriage door, 
and leading her through the lines of servants 
waiting in the halls, Sir Herbert said a few 
words to those whom he knew, spoke to Mrs 
Fosbery the housekeeper, and asked her to 
lead them to Lady Linne/s rooms, for he 
had seen how pale and tired she looked. 

" Courage, Nell," he murmured, "the worst 



is over." 
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" These are your suite of rooms, my lady," 
said the housekeeper, as she flung open a 
door, ** this is the boudoir." 

"Oh, how lovely!" cried Nell. "Dear 
Herbert, this is delightful !" and her eyes 
rested with pleasure on the pretty room, 
panelled in rose satin, with rose and ebony 
furniture. 

" You look tired, my lady," said Mrs 
Fosbery, with a gratified face, "will you 
have any refreshment?" 

" I should like a cup of tea very much," 
replied Nellie, " for I am rather tired." 

"If you will excuse me, my lady, I will 
see about it.'' 

When the housekeeper left the room Sir 
Herbert drew his wife in his arms and said, 
in a tone of deep emotion, " My darling, 
welcome, thrice welcome to Linney Hall. 
I wish I could keep, with my love, every 
shadow and sorrow from your life, Nell T 
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*' That would never do, dear. Troubles 
must come, but we will battle them together, 
Herbert, and then they will lose half their 
bitterness." 

Sir Herbert had a cup of tea with his 
wife, and refreshed they went down stairs 
again, and out of the Hall on to the lawn 
where the people were all sitting about 
partaking of the refreshments Sir Herbert 
had ordered to be prepared for them. With 
Nell on his arm he walked about among 
them, saying a few words to one and another, 
though he was a stranger to all. Nell 
followed his example, and their affability and 
pleasant manners won all hearts, and then, 
when three ringing cheers had been given 
for Sir Herbert and his lady, the latter went 
indoors, while the well-ordered crowd quietly 
dispersed. 

In the dressing-room Nellie found Hannah 
and Adele busily unpacking her boxes and 
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placing the contents in wardrobe and drawers. 
On her dressing-table glittered a silver- 
topped toilet set in rare cut glass. All that 
thought and affection could do for her com- 
» fort had been done, and as she allowed her 
maid to robe her for dinner in flowing 
muslin, her heart was brimming over with 
thankfulness and happiness. 

A knock at the door, followed by the en- 
trance of her husband. 

"Well, Nell, it is just half-past seven. 
Dinner-time I'm hungry if you are not 
Come along, dear ; you are quite charming 
enough without more adornment ; don't be 
so vain. I won't allow you to look in the 
glass again. You have not yet seen the 
drawing-room, but the view is lost now. 
You shall see it to-morrow, and admire 
it to your heart's content," and drawing 
her hand through his arm they descended 
the stairs. 
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The dining-room was long and rather nar- 
row, panelled with dark old oak, the furniture 
was of the same, but the silk curtains were 
of a rich golden shade, and lightened 
the room. Over the mantel-piece hung a 
full length portrait of Sir Herbert's grand- 
father. A proud looking man in the prime 
of life, with curling dark hair, in hunting 
dress, but with a hard cruel look round the 
mouth. On one side hung his grandmother, 
a sweet stately woman with a gentle ex- 
pression in her eyes ; there was a small 
portrait of a boy in a blouse, with a 
frank bright face. Nellie turned to her 
husband. 

" That must be your father, Herbert ? " 
"Yes; it was taken when he was about 
ten. You can see his character, and judge 
of it in a great measure from this. A hand- 
some face is it not, Nell ? I always regret 
that I did not know him." 
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'* You are not like him, Herbert. I am glad 
of it" 

'* Why so, Mignon ? I have often wished I 
bore more resemblance to him." 

" He is like your grandfather," she said, 
looking thoughtfully at the two portraits ; 
" and it seems as if his mouth might become 
as hard and cruel. I beg your pardon, Her- 
bert ? " with a blush ; " I forgot for the 
moment he was your grandfather." 

" I see what you mean, Nell, and think it 
might have been so ; perhaps he was happier 
dying as he did before the world had soured 
him. And yet he was so young, Nell, only 
twenty-four; his life was lived out then; I at 
thirty am living mine Time raced with 
him, — ^with me it has almost stood still." 

Their conversation was interrupted by the 
entrance of dinner. Nell looked comically 
distressed at seeing her husband at the other 
end of the long table, but when it was 

II. c 
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cleared away, and the men-servants had 
placed the dessert on the table and left the 
room, she rose and drew her chair to his 
side, laughing and talking in the fulness of 
her heart 

In the servants' hall all were of one opinion 
with regard to the master and mistress, and 
James told of their goodness ; but matters 
reached a climax of enthusiasm when one of 
the men-servants said he had gone into 
the dining-room, and my lady was seated 
next Sir Herbert on a low stool, looking so 
beautiful in her white dress. 

" That's nothing," said James, " you 
should have seen her when she went to 
Court My master was proud of her, and 
well he might, for she looked a queen. And 
so beautiful." And the valet appealed to 
Hannah to endorse his opinion, who nothing 
loth, burst out into a magnificent panegyric 
on her dear " Miss Nell." 
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" But her dress," said the upper house- 
maid, " must have cost a mint of money ? " 

" It cost a deal, but Sir Herbert could 
well afford it," said James loftily. " But 
my lady always is beautifully dressed." 

" Milady," interposed Adele, " always pro- 
cures her things from the best modistes 
de Paris, but she looked ravissante in her 
robe de cour with the diamants." And so 
the talk ran on. 

In the drawing-room Sir Herbert forgot 
his new found trouble, and yielded willingly 
to the happiness of the hour. In London 
the lawyer was remonstrating, warmly, ener- 
getically pleading, for the happiness of his 
Yorkshire client 






CHAPTER XIV. 

" It's no' in books, it's no' in lear, 
To make us truly blest : 
If Happiness has not her seat 
And centre in the Breast ; 
We may be wise, or rich, or great. 
But never can be blest." — Bums, 

The 'Summer had been unusually fine, the 
harvest promised well, for the rich golden 
grain was waved in glorious abundance by 
the summer air. Linney Hall was looking 
its best in the bright sunshine. The elms, 

* 

with their fresh green coronals of luxuriant 
verdure, contrasted with the fine old copper 
beech trees in the park. The limes that 
filled the air with their fragrance, seemed 
alive with the myriads of bees that hummed 
their drowsy siesta^ while busily culling their 
store for the coming winter. 
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The front of the Hall lay in the shade, 
and the windows facing that side were flung 
open, not only to admit the air, but also 
the delicious scents from the rose garden. 
This was quite a hobby of Sir Herbert's, on 
which he spent a great deal of money, and 
where the roses of rare tints and perfumes 
rivalled even their far - famed sisters of 
Damascus. 

The carriage was waiting at the door for 
Sir Herbert and Lady Linney. The same 
handsome barouche which had brought them 
home that first day, months ago — for it was 
August now, and they were starting to meet 
the Daltons. The waggonette had already 
started to bring the nurse, and the children 
and luggage. Presently Sir Herbert came 
down the steps and stood by the carriage, 
silently caressing a handsome St Bernard, 
who slowly wagged his tail in mute enjoy- 
ment of his master's touch. 
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" If you please, Sir Herbert," said the 
coachman, turning on the box and touching 
his hat respectfully, " Fm afraid my Lady will 
have to wait a long time at the station, and 
there is no shade for the carriage to stand in. 
Shall I drive round by the Wizard's Point ? " 

Sir Herbert drew out his watch. 

'• There will be time, I see ; only we must 
not be late." 

"Herbert!" called Lady Linney, "where 
are you V^ 

" Here, of course," with a laugh ; " where 
else should I be ? I thought you were never 
coming, Mignon. What have you been 
about all this time ? " 

"Nothing really, Herbert. Fidgeting in 
Mary's room, seeing that all was as I liked." 

" Hannah could not see to that for you, I 
suppose. Oh, Nell, I foresee you will end 
your days by becoming a cranky old woman. 
But come, get in or we shall lose our drive." 
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"What a delicious afternoon, Herbert 
What a pity we cannot get a breath of the 
sea along that hot dusty road. I quite long 
for it ; don't you, dear ? " 

"So much so, Nell, that we are going 
round by Wizard's Point to freshen you up 
for Mary's inspection. I wish, dear/' leaning 
back and looking wistfully at her, " that there 
was a little more colour in your face." 

" But you forget, Herbert, that . I am 
always pale ; it is natural to me. Do you 
wish me to rouge. Sir Herbert ? " with a smile. 

" No, Madame Nell, I don t. But there 
is such a thing as a little colour. Ah, what 
a fresh breeze, this is pleasant. How bright 
the sea looks." 

" It is such a lovely view. Your sketches 
did not do it half justice." 

The carriage had now come nearly to 
the rock called Wizard's Point. It was a 
high rugged peak rising abruptly from the 
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waves, which, though elsewhere calm and 
Still, frothed and billowed at its base. It 
was an old tale that had given to it its 
name. Tradition said, that years before a 
Wizard had pursued his unholy calling on 
that narrow ledge, — that his cauldrons were 
filled with the bones of wrecked mariners, 
but that, one day, excited or irritated by 
some of the demons he had conjured to aid 
him in his designs, he missed his footing and 
fell into the seething sea. The country folk 
will tell you that, on the first night of the 
new moon, that fearful struggle between man 
and fiend is ever again enacted ; that if any 
venturesome enough would care to watch, 
the white haired, white bearded, shrunken 
form would be seen pushed again over the 
ledge, and that, as it neared the sea, the 
waves would change their character and be- 
come like fire, sulphuric flames would shoot 
up as though to greet their victim, and, on 
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touching the water, Satanic shouts of de- 
rision would rise from the abyss to hail 
another fiend added to their numbers. As 
no one had possessed the necessary courage 
to encounter the perils of such a terrible 
vigil, the truth of the tale remained un- 
sullied. 

Nell never wearied of it The quaint 
story charmed her fancy, and looking at the 
scene it all seemed real and likely enough. 
Sir Herbert teased her unmercifully about 
it, though, being a Yorkshireman, he no 
doubt had a certain amount of credulity for 
the ancient legend. As they approached the 
station the train was coming, pufifing in hot 
breathless haste. Sir Herbert had just time 
to get on to the platform before the Daltons 
alighted. 

" This is good of you to meet us!" cried Mrs 
Daltpn, shaking hands. " How is Nellie ? " 

*' She will answer for herself, for she is in the 
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carriage. How are you, Dalton?'' grasping 
his brother-in-law's hand ; " and the children 
too!" kissing each of the little upturned 
faces. " But Nell will be wondering what 
has become of usi" and he led the way to 
the carriage. 

After they had reached the Hall, seen the 
children comfortably at their tea in the room 
which Nellie, for the time being, had given 
up to them for their nursery, — Sir Herbert 
and Colonel Dalton had sauntered out, — 
Nellie brought her sister to her boudoir 
where tea was waiting for them. 

"What a charming room, Nellie!" said 
Mrs. Dalton, " you ought to be as happy as 
the day is long in such a beautiful home as 
this is." 

She looked earnestly at her sister, for shei 
fancied she discerned a shadow beginning far 
back, hidden carefully in the depth of her' 
clear grey eyes. 
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Nell smiled a little sadly. 

" As you told me once yourself, Mary, no 
happiness is quite unsullied, quite pure, in 
this world ; one has one's own little worries 
to bear/' 

" Of course," said the sister cheerfully. 
" Let me pour out tea for you, Nell. What a 
dainty service ! Sevres, is it not ? " 

'* Yes. When we were abroad I saw it one 
day and admired it, and Herbert bought it 
for me. I don't know what extravagant price 
he did not pay for it." 

"It is very beautiful, and quite suited to 
this gem of a room. What sort of neigh- 
hours have you ? Are they pleasant and 
friendly ?" 

" Most ! " and her face lit up. Then she 
said playfully, " Fancy my ranking a duchess 
among my friends, Mary." 

" So much for being Lady Linney," laughed 
the elder sister. " Who is your duchess ?" 
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" The Duchess of St. Laure. I must tell 
you about her, Mary; for she is so very, 
very nice and kind to me." 

" Do, dear ; I am longing to hear.*' 
" I must first tell you that when we arrived, 
the first who called were the clergyman and 
his wife. He is extremely nice, but his wife 
is too fussy a little woman, and thinks the 
way to make friends is by the most unblush- 
ing flattery; but Mr. Stanhope is very 
different. Then the people as they returned 
from town called on us. There were the 
Clairthwaites, then Lord and Lady Marsden, 
and many other people for miles round. 
They were all most kind, gave parties in 
honour of us, and then we gave that large 
garden party I wrote to you about It was 
a grand success, and Herbert was so pleased. 
Of course I tried to make myself pleasant for 
his sake, and he says I succeeded. He was 
most anxious for the Duchess to call. You 
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know how he always wishes me to be friends 
with the very best people. Well, Mary, 
one day I was not at all well, when who 
should call but her Grace. Herbert went 
to entertain them while I dressed, for I had 
been lying down, and' then as soon as I was 
ready I went to the drawing-room. The 
Duchess is very sweet-looking, and people 
say very haughty and reserved, but she has 
not been so to me. Of course I apologised ; 
said I had been resting. She said at once that 
I was not to distress myself; that I was 
not looking so well as when I was in 
London ; and then it came out that she had 
seen me that day I was presented at Court. 
Was it not funny ? After that we called, and 
have been there several times, both to dine 
and lunch, and now she is just like a dear 
old friend, and calls me Nellie." 

" Is she old, dear ?" 

" Oh, no ; about forty I should say. Her 
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eldest son is just gone to Oxford, and none 
of her daughters have left the schoolroom. 
She is coming to lunch to-morrow, Mary, to 
see you ; she wished to come, so do not look 
so reproachfully at me. She has taken a 
great fancy to Herbert as well as to me, 
which is very pleasant. I have an incessant 
round of visitors, Mary. It is quite amusing. 
The Duchess having become my friend has 
made me the fashion. But I am doing all the 
talking. Have you no news to tell me ? How 
is Dr Enroll, — married yet ?" 

"No. I heard a report that he was en- 
gaged, and taxed him with it He was very 
indignant, and denied it most positively. I 
think that he cared more for you than you 
thought" 

" Perhaps so, Mary; but I could not marry 
him, caring for Herbert as I did. I do not 
think it could be possible for me ever to 
love a man as I love him." 
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"I was not reproaching you, Nell," said 
Mrs Dalton softly; "for your conduct was 
quite just and right But how is your 
husband ? he looks thin." 

" Is it any wonder ? He really eats nothing, 
Mary. I wish he did. Sometimes a dreadful 
fear comes over me that he has some illness 
he will not tell me of." 

" I should say you were wrong there, 
Nell He does not look ill like that. No 
wonder you fret, if you get such ideas into 
your foolish head. I shall be obliged to 
scold you, dear — and to tell your husband." 

"Oh no ! Mary ; you must not do that. He 
would be vexed if he thought I had been 
so foolish, and he would tell the dear 
Duchess, and she would scold me the worst 
of all. I hope Charles has brought all 
his sporting paraphernalia, for I believe 
all the preserves are well stocked. I am so 
glad he has come for Herbert's sake, who. 
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poor fellow, scarcely leaves me for fear I 
should be lonely." 

"He need not fear now that I am here, 
Nell, to look after you, and keep you in 
order, for I expect you have your own way 
in everything ? '* 

Nellie laughed. The impeachment was 
true, and her colour deepened and her eyes 
glistened as she thought of the deep manly 
love so lavishly showered upon her. 

After dinner the quartette strolled into the 
garden. Colonel Dalton offered his sister-in- 
law his arm, but Sir Herbert laughingly 
drew his wife's hand through his own arm, 
as he said half apologetically, half en- 
treatingly — 

** We are still too much lovers for me to 
allow of Nell leaning on any one's arm but 
my own. Years hence perhaps, who can 
tell ? we may ridicule the folly of this 
moment. But for the present — ^" 
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His voice trembled. The Daltons, husband 
and wife, exchanged a glance of quick enquiry, 
while Nellie hastened to say — 

" You see, Charles, how Herbert spoils me. 
He knows how fanciful I am about my 
evening stroll, and so, to shield me, bears the 
onus of being fanciful himself." 

Her keen eye of affection had speedily 
read that her husband was disturbed in mind, 
and so she gaily laughed, and talked, as, still 
clinging to Sir Herbert's arm, she led the 
way to the rose garden, pointed out the 
Queens of Beauty of this Floral Court, 
inveigled her husband into a dissertation on 
their respective merits, dexterously included 
the Daltons, but her efforts to conceal the 
effect of her husband's words were unavailing. 

" How strange Herbert was to-night ! 
He quite frightened me," said Mrs Dalton, 
as soon as she found herself alone with her 
husband. ** He was not over polite to you 

II. D 
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either, Charles dear. I hope he does not 
often intend to behave like that!" all her 
wifely indignation rising up. 

" He meant no rudeness," said the Colonel ; 
*'but his manner was certainly very queer. 
A strange idea entered my head, Mary, that 
he is jealous of our being with Nellie ; that he 
would like to keep her to himself." 

" Then why on earth did he so pressingly 
invite us to come here ? " 

" How can I tell, Wifie ? human nature 
is inscrutable. Something has disturbed him, 
I suppose — he will be all right to-morrow." 



CHAPTER XV. 

''It is by no means a fact that Death is the worst of all 
evils; when it comes it is an alleviation to mortals 
who are worn out with suffering. — Metastasio, 

Though the Coloners words to his wife had 
been reassuring, he was considerably per- 
turbed himself, for he could not help being 
struck by the nervous manner in which Sir 
Herbert hovered about Nellie. Never, if 
he could possibly avoid it, was he absent 
from her side. 

He would go out sporting in the morning 
with Colonel Dalton, but always, on some 
pretext or other, gave it up and went home. 
He seemed morbidly anxious about his wife, 
and that without any apparent reason ; still 
he was undoubtedly an affectionate husband, 
a pleasant companion, a kind friend. 
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There was nothing for it but to leave well 
alone, and trust to time to clear up the 
mystery, if there were any. 

The Duke and Duchess of St Laure had 
called on Colonel and Mrs Dalton, as well as 
several of the Linney's other friends. On 
every side they heard re-echoed praises of 
the young couple. Nellie was enchanted at 
her sister becoming acquainted with her 
friends, and thus winning powerful friends 
who might help her in after years. 

It was the 3rd of September that Nellie's 
little son was bom, and Hannah proudly 
carried the young heir into the next room, to 
show to her master — 

" A girl, Hannah V^ he asked eagerly. 

" No, sir," she said proudly ; a son and 
heir." 

Instead of being pleased at the news. Sir 
Herbert's face became blanched and white. 
He sank down on a chair, covered his face 
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with his hands, and moaned aloud, careless 
in his agitation who heard. 

" The curse, my God ! the curse of my 
life/' 

'*Oh, Sir," cried the nurse, "do not say 
that of the poor innocent little boy. It would 
kill my mistress if she heard you." 

" Take the child away," was all he replied. 

The servant woman looked sadly as she 
carried the babe back to its mother. 

" What did he say ?" asked Nell weakly. 

" Asked if 'twas a girl," bluntly came the 
answer. "He was took by surprise I do 
believe. Miss Nell, dear; but wait till he sees 
how beautiful baby is. A baby to be proud 
of — ^look at him, dear." Hannah spoke as if 
her mistress were again a child. 

Nell lay still for some time, then she spoke 
again — 

" I want to see him." 

"Who? The baby, Nell darling; here 
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he is?" and Mrs Dalton laid the child by 
her. 

" Herbert," came from her lips, and Hannah 
went for her master. 

He was seated just where she had left him, 
and did not move. A decanter of wine was 
on a table. The nurse poured out a glass, 
and stood beside him, holding the wine in 
her hand. 

"If you drink this, Sir, you will be better." 

He lifted his white despairing face, and 
tossed it off eagerly. Then Hannah spoke 
again — 

"My mistress is wishing to see you, Sir. 
Do you feel better ?" 

He rose from his seat, swayed for a 
moment like a drunken man, then with a 
strong effort steadied himself, and left the 
room. 

"Herbert," said Nell, as he stood beside 
her, " kiss me, dear." 
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He bent forward and pressed his lips to 
hers. She shivered. 

" How cold you are, Herbert!" and looking 
up at him, " How very pale. Are you not 
pleased, dear, at our little boy ? I hoped and 
thought you would have loved him so," with 
an accent of disappointment 

" Loved him, Nell!" he echoed, as he sank 
on his knees by her side. '* How could I 
help loving your son ? My darling, my 
precious Nell, if I could ward off trouble 
from either of your dear heads, I would lay 
down my life only too gladly. Believe me, 
Mignon." 

She smiled her answer. 

*' Is it not provoking," said Nell one day 
to him as she lay on her couch in the 
boudoir, " that Baby has black hair, dear little 
man ! " kissing him passionately. ** I so longed 
for him to be fair like you." 

" He will be happier if he is like you, Nell, 
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so you need not disturb yourself ; and I prefer 
him to be dark haired and dark eyed — like 
his mother." 

"It is very disagreeable of you, Herbert, 
to say that, when you know I particularly 
wish him to be fair; but Hannah says 
perhaps he will get fairer as he gets older. 
So long as he does that I don't much care." 

" Even if it goes against my wishes ?" he 
enquired. 

" Yes, Herbert, even if it does I can't help 
it. I like people to be fair, so much, so very 
much better than dark. Oh, I know what I 
want to ask you, Herbert! May I see the 
Duchess if she comes ? " 

" I should think you might, if you promise 
not to talk too much." 

The Duchess called, as Nellie had ex- 
pected she would. She was shown up to the 
boudoir, where Lady Linney was. 

" Well, Nellie my child," she said, stooping 
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over and kissing her. " This is a pleasure to 
me. I scarcely hoped to have been allowed 
to see you, and looking so well too, and such 
a becoming cap, with those dainty little rose- 
coloured ribbons ; and where's the baby ? Am 
I not to have a peep at him ? " 

" Oh, yes. Hannah will bring him in a few 
minutes, your Grace. And I will not tell you 
anything about him, so you shall judge for 
yourself." 

Her Grace smiled, and nodded. 

" I have come prepared to admire him, so 
you need not fear, Lady Linney. And is not 
Sir Herbert charmed with his son, or does 
he, like most gentlemen, call him ugly ? " 

" Not so bad as that," shaking her head. 
" He is so fond of baby that it quite frightens 
me. It is very foolish, I know. But here are 
Hannah and baby." 

The Duchess held out her arms for the 
child, and kissed and duly admired him. Then 
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when Hannah had taken him away, she 
asked — 

" What is he to be called ? " 

'* We have not thought about it yet," said 
Nell, "nor about his godfathers and god- 
mothers. Herbert has never mentioned the 
subject; no more have I/' 

" I should like you to do me a favour, Nell, 
if you will ? " asked her Grace. 

"If there is anything I can do," said Nell, 
doubtfully, " I should be only too glad." 

" I should like that little fellow to be called 
St Laure, but not for his first name. Let it 
be the second or third, I don't care, and I 
should like to be his godmother." 

'* It is the very thing I wished, but I did 
not like to ask ! " said Nellie, her face flushing 
with pleasure. ** Such a compliment to my 
little boy. He will appreciate it. As he grows 
older I shall tell him." 

" I am afraid it is more for love of his 
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mother than himself as yet," smiled the 
Duchess. "What shall my present be to 
him, Nellie ? money, or something else ?" 

"He ought not to want money, dear little 
man ; but your Grace must decide for your- 
self. I could not advise you." 

" Or wUl not, which is it, Nellie ? When 
do you think you will have the christening ? 
in two or three weeks, I suppose. You must 
let me know what name you decide on, and 
remember, I shall be offended if his first name 
is St Laure. Your sister, I suppose, will 
stay for it ? What nice children those seem 
of hers, so well brought up. You two are a 
contrast, she so fair, you so dark." 

" And she is so pretty," said Nell eagerly, 
" I think Mary one of the prettiest women I 
know. With her hair, oh, I admire her so ! " 

" An4 yet, Nellie, more than half the 
world would, I am sure, admire you the more, 
though you are not nearly so good-looking. 
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You see I am not flattering you, my child ; 
but we will not be personal but turn to 
anotheri topic, and that reminds me, now that 
you are getting well, you ought to induce 
your husband to take more exercise and not 
always be hanging about in the house, it is 
not good for him. He scarcely shoots at all 
now, and the recreation is healthy for the 
mind as well as for the body. Of course it 
makes it very pleasant for you having him 
always at home, but you must remember it is 
not good for him. You have plenty of tact, 
and could manage without hurting his feelings 
to see that he has outdoor pursuits. You 
see, dear, I am encroaching on a friend's 
privilege, and lecturing you." 

" It is very kind of your Grace," she said, 
" and I know you are quite right, but I am 
helpless till I can get about the house, but 
when I am well I promise to do all in my 
power. Indeed it is not intentional selfish- 
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ness on my part, for I have often asked him 
to go out, and just to please me, he will go 
for half an hour ; but then I can't help his 
seeing that I love him to be with me, and he 
likes it too," with a becoming blush on her 
face. 

" Well, having finished my scolding, I shall 
go,'* said the Duchess rising. " Ah," as the 
door opened, and admitted Sir Herbert, 
** Here is your husband, Nellie, just in time 
to escort me to the carriage. Good-bye, dear," 
stooping and kissing her, " take care of your- 
self, and don't forget my lecture. She is 
looking so well and bright, Sir Herbert, it 
is quite pleasant to talk to her. I have asked 
her to do me a favour and she has promised, 
I hope you won't object to it." 

" If Nellie has promised, I am sure it must 
be all right," he said pleasantly, " If it is at 
all feasible, I shall hold myself bound to keep 
to it." 
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" Will you come and bring Colonel Dalton 
over one day next week for shooting, Sir 
Herbert? You would have good sport I 
fancy." 

" Dalton, I am sure, will accept your 
Grace's invitation, but I am afraid to promise 
for myself." 

" Have you so many engagements then, 
Sir Herbert?" 

He flushed slightly, as he replied, ** None." 

" Then why will you not come ? " 

" You will think me nothing but foolish, 
your Grace ; but to tell the truth, I do not care 
to be away a whole day from Nellie and the 
child." 

" They would get on quite well without 
you. Sir Herbert." 

" I know that, but if your Grace will 
excuse me, for I cannot leave them for so 
long." 

" But," she persisted, " what harm do you 
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think can come to them ? But I will not 
press you to come this time for — looking 
steadily at his agitated face, which he was 
vainly striving to calm — I fancy you must 
have some other reason, Sir Herbert. If 
it is so, remember that your wife and son 
have no truer friend than Emmeline St 
Laufe." 

'* I am not likely to forget your Grace's 
kind words," he said, shaking her hand 
warmly, as she stepped into the carriage. • 

Then he stood bareheaded in the sunshine 
with those lines of thought and pain on his 
face that were becoming habitual. 

" Aye," he thought to himself, '* the time 
is nearer at hand for you to redeem your 
promise than you have guessed, kind-hearted 
Duchess of St Laure. When I shall stand 
alone — a branded man ; I, who thought my- 
self the soul of honour, of knightly chivalry, 
that I should be the one to have fallen so 
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low, lower in my own estimation than the . 
most debased criminal can be in his. How 
shall Ibear my lonely life ? That unutterable 
loneliness. Oh, that death — death that 
would be such a loving friend to me — could 
release me from the burden of my weary, 
sorrowful, misspent life. For Nell's sake I 
wish for death. "Thou!" raising his eyes 
heavenward, " Thou can'st pardon ! Thou 
who knowest my guilt, and my repentance.*' 

"So you have had a visit, Nell, from your 
dear Duchess," said Mrs Dalton, coming 
in from a ride she had taken with her hus- 
band, "Was she as kind and pleased as 
ever ?" 

" Just But Mary, fancy, she asked me to 
do her a great favour. I could not think what 
it was. She wants to be baby's godmother, 
ind that one of his names shall be St Laure. 
I think it was so kind of her." 

" Baby ought to feel honoured, Nell, at 
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such a compliment from a duchess, and St 
Laure is such a pretty name. Oh ! I must 
tell you, Charles and I had quite an 
adventure." 

** Do tell me. How did it happen, and 
where did it happen ? " 

*' Wait a bit I am just going to tell Nell, 
Sir Herbert, of such an adventure Charles 
and I had to-day," turning to the two gentle- 
men as they came into the room. 

"You are fortunate!" he said, laughing, 
*' I have never met with any." 

" Well, listen ! We rode over that long 
lonely moor to 'that town, I forget its name 
What did the old man call it, Charles ? " 
Handon," said Colonel Dalton. 
Oh, yes; that was it! Well, we were 
asking this old man the road when a carriage 
drove up with a lady and a little boy in it. 
She was the most beautiful woman I have 
ever seen. Well, she asked the way to 
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Linney Hall, and then she asked if it was 
a show place, and people we're admitted to 
see over it. So Charles said it was not a show 
place, and that you had a great objection to 
its becoming one." 

"She was dressed well, but her manners 
were not ladylike," said Colonel Dalton, 
" so I thought it better to stop her enquiries. 
It shut her up effectually, and my lady went 
off towards Handon." 

" Quite right," said Sir Herbert, " If she 
had been nice it would have been different, 
but that style of person I would never allow 
inside the gates. And was that all the 
adventure ? " 

"All!" laughed Mrs Dalton, "was it 
not quite enough ? I was delighted at 
Charles answering so coolly and decidedly, 
so that she had no loophole to squeeze 
through." 

After dinner Sir Herbert was smoking 
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a solitary cigar when his sister-in-law came 
to him. 

" I want to tell you something, Herbert, 
I could not say before Nellie this afternoon. 
I hope you will not mind my repeating it, 
but Charles thinks it right you should know 
what that wretched woman said." 

"What woman, Mary V 

It was too dark for her to see his face, but 
his tone was calm. 

" That woman we met this afternoon, 
Herbert After Charles had said you allowed 
no one to see over the Hall, she asked if 
you were residing there. He said you were. 
* Oh ! ' she exclaimed, * and that woman who 
is called Lady Linney by courtesy, but who 
all the world knows is not his wife ! Then 
she abused you. Oh, Herbert, it was dread- 
ful to hear her ! Charles thought it best not 
to answer her, but poor dear Nell must not 
be spoken of like that." 
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" Of course not ! Tell me, Mary, had the 
woman yellow hair ?" 

" Yes ; do you know her ?" 

" She is my bitterest enemy ! Heaven 
knows why! But I will take measures to 
have her speaking like that effectually stop- 
ped. Thank you, Mary, for telling me ; my 
kind sister," as he kissed her. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

'' What is in thy mind, 
Chat makes thee stare thus ? Wherefore breaks that sigh 
'>om the inwards of thee ? " — SAakspeare. 

* Herbert, do you not think it high time 
oaby was christened ? " asked Nell of her 
husband, as she paced slowly to and fro 
in the garden by his side, " He is six weeks 
old, and we have not yet thought of his 
names, St Laure, of course, being one. It 
seems so hard, poor little fellow, that he 
should still be nameless." 

" Why do you call him poor little fellow ? ' 
is he then so much to be pitied ? " 

" Not in my eyes," with one of those 
bright wilful tosses of the head, "except 
that as he grows up he will be an object of 
envy to many a one." 
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" God grant it," murmured Sir Herbert 
half to himself, then aloud : " I have thought 
of a name for our son, Herbert St Laure 
Linney. What do you think of that, 
Mignon ? " 

" The very thing above all others I should 
wish ! " she cried, clapping her hands in girlish 
delight, " If he were only fair, he would be 
worthy of his name ; but about his god- 
fathers ? I should like Charles to be one, 
Herbert, dear, and the other you shall 
choose." 

"ErroU is the man, Nell,'^ he replied, so 
promptly that it was evident, even to the 
most casual observer, that it was no new idea 
to him. 

** ErroU ! " she echoed, while a little pink 
colour stole to her cheeks, " Why ask Dr 
ErroU ? " 

"Why not, Mignon?" he said gaily, 
'' What objection can you have to him ? " 
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" Oh, none ; none whatever ! " she cried 
hastily. 

" And yet, Mignon, you are blushing," 
touching her cheek gently. '* I shall be 
jealous if ErroU's name calls up such blushes 
to my darling's face." 

She laughed. "You know better than 
to be so, Herbert ; but let us leave Dr ErroU 
alone." 

" Not so, Mignon," he said gently, but 
with firmness, '*Why do you object to 
him?" 

" Oh, Herbert," in a tone of vexation, 
"I do wish you would not ask me, I 
had rather not say." 

" But, Nell, I have reasons of my own for 
wishing to know. Will you not trust me 
dear ? " 

" I do not think it quite fair to ask me, 
Herbert, to give up another's confidence ; but 
after all, I know it is safe with you, dear 
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husband. He, Dr ErroU, once asked me to 
be his wife, and I thought it — it might pain 
him to be asked to be baby's god-papa." 

"And you refused him, Nell. ErroU is 
the sort of fellow whom most women like. 
What possessed you, Mignon, to be so 
foolish > '' 

"It was foolish, Herbert, I own ; but some- 
how. Sir, I have not repented my choice," 
with a saucy laugh. " Do you remember, 
dear, that dance at Aldershot when you sent 
me those roses ? " 

" I remember how much I admired the 
face beneath the roses ; they suited you un- 
commonly, Mignon. How dearly I must have 
loved you even then, to have given you a 
wreath of roses. Nell, when I die, — don't 
look so white and frightened, little one, I am 
quite well, — ^will you yourself come and 
strew roses in my coffin ? I get more whim- 
sical every day, do I not ? " 
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The tears hung on her eyelashes. 

" If you get more whimsical, Herbert, it 
only makes me love you better. But about 
the christening, shall we fix it for next 
Thursday, the 19th ? " 

" As you will, dear, and I will write to 
ErroU. We will not have a large assembly, 
Nell, I think it is always out of place at 
such an event, for it is a sacred thing/^ 

The 19th was a thorough October day, 
bleak and chilly. And in the little village 
church round the font stood the christening 
party. First, in his white robes of office, 
stood Mr Stanhope. Next him his wife, 
whose bustling ways were for the time being 
awed into tranquillity by the near proximity 
of a duchess. Her Grace, Dr ErroU, and 
Colonel Dalton as sponsors, stood together 
on one side ; on the other were Sir Herbert 
and Lady Linney, and Hannah, holding the 
little heir in her arms. 
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Nell stood pale, with a sweet awe-struck 
reverence resting on her face. 

The service proceeded, and the clergyman 
enquired the child's name. Slowly, deliber- 
ately pausing on each syllable, Sir Herbert 
repeated his son's name — " Herbert St 
Laure Linney." 

" To be christened Herbert St Laure,^ 
said the clergyman, in an undertone. 

" I wish him to be christened all three 
names," said Sir Herbert briefly. And to 
the surprise of all present, save one closely 
veiled woman, who had stolen in, and who 
stood a' silent spectator, the child was 
christened — 

'* Herbert St Laure Linney." 

Unconscious babe ! Wrapt in the sweet 
slumber of innocence, he knew not of the 
gleam of hatred which shot from the eyes of 
the veiled woman, as she heard the name 
bestowed upon his tiny form. He knew not 
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how her hands clenched, as though she longed 
to clasp those supple white fingers round his 
throat, and extinguish the life from his frail 
body. He lay still, still till the cold water 
touched his brow, then a pitiful baby's cry 
broke from his lips, and he opened his large 
grey eyes as though to express his indigna- 
tion at such treatment Nell flushed with 
distress as she heard her son's cry, and 
looked miserably at the little face, puckered 
into innumerable wrinkles. As soon as the 
^ceremony was over, she took the tiny white 
robed figure into her arms, and the child 
stopped crying at once. 

» 

" I think he behaved beautifully," said the 
Duchess. "You should have seen how 
some of my children roared when they were 
christened." 

" Just like young Bulls !" said the Duke, a 
grey-haired frank-looking man. 

"You may be thankful, Lady Linney,. 
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that your little fellow here knew better how 
to behave. I saw you looked disturbed at 
his crying, but what you would have said if 
you had heard one of ours. However, there's 
one comfort, when they do roar well, it's a 
sign of good lungs." 

" It's consoling 'Sit all events to think so," 
laughed Sir Herbert. " How are we to 
return to the Hall ? Will your Grace drive or 
♦ walk?" 

"Drive, I think, this cold day. Sir Herbert, 
though I am warmly clad I feel cold. You 
will drive also. Lady Linney ? " 

" I think so," said Nell, looking up from 
contemplating the infant form in her arms, 
and trying to imagine how it would look with 
fair hair instead of black. " Here, Hannah, 
you can take baby. Mrs Stanhope, will you 
drive or walk ?" 

"I will walk. Lady Linney, thank you," 
was the reply of that lady, who had been 
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privately considering the Duke and Duchess, 
and had decided that his genial Grace was 
preferable to his reserved proud wife. The 
others all walked, so Lady Linney, the 
Duchess, Hannah and the baby drove off. 

"That Dr ErroU seems a nice young 
man,'* remarked her Grace. 

" Yes ; he is a great friend of Herbert's. 
He was the surgeon in his regiment, and 
quite a gentleman." 

" I saw that at once, Nellie. What bright 
grey eyes baby has ! Like your own, my 
dear." 

Up the avenue the walking party were 
slowly progressing. Mrs Stanhope attached 
herself pertinaciously to Colonel Dalton, and 
he, good humoiu"ed, put up with her. Sir 
Herbert and the Duke walked on deep in 
politics, and Dr ErroU joined Mrs Dalton. 

" I feel out of place among so many big 
wigs," he said with a laugh, "and half 
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inclined to run away. Were it not that Linney 
would be offended, I should do so. How 
wonderfully your sister seems suited for this 
life. It is better far for her than any other." 

"It is wonderful, Dr ErroU, when you 
think that, before the spring of last year, she 
had never been out of a secluded Devonshire 
village. I thought at first she would have 
felt the burden of an honour unto which 
she had not been bom, but I was mistaken." 

" Because she was bom to it, Mrs Dalton ; 
only you were not aware of the fact," he 
said. " I am sorry to see Linney looking so 
worn and anxious. Has he been ill ?" 

" No ; but he looks it, and more so lately, 
every day seems to make it worse. Nellie 
was anxious about him when first we came, 
but I do not think she is so any longer. It 
is so difficult for her to see it, for the moment 
he is with her he seems to throw off that 
despondency, and is himself again. Do 
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you think, Dr ErroU, he has any illness that 
he is concealing ? Such as heart disease, for 



instance." 



" I never heard of it, but then you know 
how reserved he is; his depression seems 
to me to be caused by something mental 
more than physical." 

"If it is mental, what can he have on 
his mind ? Not money matters I am sure. I 
fear he is of a terribly morbid disposition." 

" Any way it does not make your sister 
morbid, and so long as she continues so 
bright it will go far towards brightening him. 
I should be careful not to alarm her, Mrs 
Dalton, for if she once became nervous and 
anxious about him, it might do much harm." 

" Perhaps it might, it is so difficult to 
know. How long do you intend staying 
here?" 

" Linney has asked me to remain over 
next week, for something or other, but he 
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did not seem to care to explain what I could 
not quite understand his manner — to tell you 
the truth, it puzzled me." 

"He asked us also to retnain over next 
week for the same visionary something. I 
sometimes think we shall then find out the 
cause of his depression. My idea is that he 
has been speculating largely, and has lost 
almost everything ; but then he shows no 
sign of retrenching or of wishing to retrench." 

"What a magnificent place this is — it 
must cost a lot of money to keep it in such 
good order." 

" But he can afford it ; at least he could 
when he returned." 

Mrs Dalton was not alone in her idea 
about want of money being the source of Sir 
Herbert's trouble ; for when the christening 
presents were produced — a mug from Dr 
ErroU ; knife, spoon, and fork from Colonel 
Dalton ; the Duke of St Laure laid a cheque 
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for one thousand pounds on the table, a joint 
gift from himself and his wife, he explained, 
to their godson and namesake, — Sir Herbert 
understood at once how the Duchess had 
interpreted his trouble, and yet rich, wealthy 
man though he was, he was delighted to see 
the money. His pleasure showed itself 
openly, and confirmed both the Duchess 
and Mrs Dalton in the wisdom of their 
opinions. 

Mrs Dalton had almost forgotten her ren- 
contre with the strange lady, and the quiet 
manner in which Sir Herbert had spoken 
relieved all her apprehensions. The luncheon 
passed off well — ^all drank to the health of 
the hero of the day. Then the ladies went 
to the drawing-room, and drew their chairs 
near the pleasant blaze of a bright wood fire, 
and commenced to chat, as ladies will, to 
gether. 

We have a new inmate in the village 



II. 
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Lady Linney," said Mrs Stanhope, rushing 
in pell-mell, and interrupting a talk between 
Nell and her Grace. 

" Indeed/' said Nell, courteously ; **has she 
come to reside here ? " 

" I don't know ; she's a mystery. . I called 
on her and tried to find out a little about her. 
She must be very wealthy, for she has her 
carriage here, and her maid and her men- 
servants. I wonder you did not see her this 
morning, she was in the church during the 
christening, looking on, I suppose, out of 
curiosity. I wonder you did not remark her, 
Lady Linney, she is extremely handsome, 
with yellow hair." 

Mrs Dalton turned away lest her sister 
should see her face. What was this woman 
doing at Sir Herbert's very gates 'i come to 
insult Lady Linney no doubt She must 
speak to Sir Herbert as soon as she could 
find an opportunity. 
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Nell was answering with a smile, unaware 
that the stranger could speak evil of her. 

" I am afraid I was so occupied in my 
thoughts, Mrs Stanhope, looking forward to 
my boy's future; it was stupid of me. I 
must look out for your beautiful lady and see 
her for myself, for a great beauty is such a 
rare sight.*^ 

" And this lady is beautiful," said Mrs 
Stanhope, looking at the Duchess ; " but the 
funny thing is, she will not give her name — I 
asked her what it is. You see it is not the 
thing to have nameless people in the parish. 
I have my husband's interests to look after ; 
and would you believe it, Lady Linney, she 
refused to tell me. She said she had reasons 
for wishing to remain very quiet, and was 
afraid, if she gave her name, everybody 
would come and call. Such impudence! I 
had a good mind to ask her if she were a 
princess in disguise." 
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'* A queen, perhaps," said the Duchess. 

" In appearance, yes," said Mrs Stanhope ; 
" but her manners are most disagreeable and 
unpleasant. She said she did not wish to 
know anyone, and therefore would not return 
my call." 

" At any rate," laughed Nell, " you are not 
obliged to show her civility, which is a conso- 
lation ; I do not think I shall call, Mrs 
Stanhope. Where do you say this mysterious 
lady was staying } " 

"At that dirty little inn, * The Boar's 
Head ; ' a queer place of residence for a lady 
to choose, I call it ; don't you, Mrs Dalton ?" 
appealing to that lady, who still sat with 
averted face. 

" Not the most recherchdy^ she replied, 
" and I should say decidedly uncomfortable. 
Did she favour you, Mrs Stanhope, as to her 
reasons for staying there } " 

"She did condescend to tell me she had 
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friends in the neighbourhood, and wished to 
be near them." 

" Or enemies," thought Mrs Dalton, adding 
aloud to Mrs Stanhope — 

" I should be careful of what I said to a 
lady like that; she may be anything but 
dependable, don't you agree with me, 
Nellie ? " 

"Certainly I do. Mysterious people like 
that ought to be shunned ; in my opinion 
mysteries are, as a rule, people's own fault. 
What bad grammar," breaking off with a 
blush. 

" Never mind, my dear," said the Duchess; 
" now, I want very much to see my godson 
before I go." 

" I will ring for him," said Nellie, stretch- 
ing out her hand to touch the bell-rope. 

" I would rather come and see him in his 
own nursery. May I ? " 

Nellie smiled assent 
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" I hope you will excuse me, Mrs Stan- 
hope, for a few minutes, but I am leav- 
ing you to my sister's care ; she can supply 
my place more than efficiently, so I shall 
make no more apologies." 

"What a strange, fussy little woman that 
clergyman's wife of your's is," said the 
Duchess, as they ascended the broad stair- 
case that led to the nursery. 

" Her great fault is curiosity," said Nell ; 
" she was not satisfied till I told her all about 
myself, but now she sees I have no more to 
tell, so she leaves me alone, — ^a blessing not 
to be lightly thought of, I can assure your 
Grace" 

" A very wise plan, Nellie ; that is the only 
way to treat such curious people : give them 
a summary of your life, but, my dear, I do 
not like what she said about that person 
staying in the village, so I should advise you 
to be careful about rashly making her 
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acqiiaintance. Ah, here is my godson in his 
cradle; asleep, too, dear little boy, after all 
the fatigues of the day ; it is just as well. He 
will be a handsome little fellow as he grows 
older, I think. The forehead, nose, and hair 
are like you, but the mouth and chin are his 
father's." 

" A very good thing," said Nell, gaily, " for 
my mouth and chin are not remarkable for 
their beauty." 

"He promises to have masses of hair like 
your own, dear, and just the same dark brown 
shade. How long is your hair, Nellie ? it 
looks as if it ought to be long." 

" It is ; it is very long. Tm so glad it is, 
for Herbert thinks nice hair adds so much to 
beauty." 

" He is right ; well Baby, goodbye," touch- 
ing the little cheek with her lips. 

" Goodbye, Nellie," she said as she kissed 
Lady Linney, take care of my godson, I 
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feel I have a special claim to him ; now St 
Laure, are you ready ?" 

The Stanhopes left directly after the Duke 
and Duchess, and Mrs Dalton hoped to 
catch her brother-in-law, but he, Colonel 
Dalton, and Dr ErroU started at once for 
a walk to Wizard's Point It is more difficult 
to have a private conversation when there 
are only a few in the house than when there 
are many, and so Mrs Dalton found it. She 
did all in her power, but dinner time came, 
the evening passed, and Sir Herbert was 
utterly blind and unconscious of his sister-in- 
law's desire to speak to him. Had he 
guessed it he could easily have managed, 
but Mrs Dalton, fearful of alarming her 
sister, could and would give no hint, and 
perhaps it was as well. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

" The brave man is not he who feels no fear, 
For that were stupid and irrational ; 
But he whose noble soul its fear subdues, 
And bravely dares the danger nature shrinks from." 

yoanna Baillie, 

It was the day after the christening. The 
weather had changed during the night from 
bleak chilliness to tempestuous storm and 
rain. Leaf after leaf were being ruth- 
lessly torn from their clinging hold of the 
parent tree. The grand old elms, strong in 
their perfect unity, stood side by side, like 
veteran soldiers guarding the Hall. 

Without, all was dreary, waste, and tem- 
pest ; within, all seemed comfort and security. 
A bright fire burned in the pleasant breakfast 
room, and all, as they dropped in to the 
morning meal, greeted it with delight 
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" What shall we do to-day ?" asked Nellie, 
seating herself at the breakfast table dressed 
in violet velvet of a rich bright shade, with 
delicate white lace at her throat and wrists, 
and a dainty little cap on her beautiful 
hair. 

" It must be something indoors, Nell," 
said her husband, whose heavy eyelids be- 
tokened a sleepless night 

" I should hope no one would be imprudent 
enough to venture out," cried Mrs Dalton, 
" it is such wretched weather." 

" A regular equinoctial gale," laughed Dr 
Erroll ; " Whew, how it blows ! One almost 
envies you. Lady Linney, your feeling of 
security as you sit at your * ain fireside.' " 

"It is a comfortable sensation. Dr. Erroll," . 
she replied, nodding her head sagely. " Poor 
Charles," to her brother-in-law, " you were 
looking forward to a day's shooting, and will 
be the most disappointed." 
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" I can never feel so while in your lady- 
ship's society," he said gallandy. 

Nell blushed, and cried indignantly, 

** How stupid, Charles, you know I detest 
being spoken to like that. Why do you not 
keep him in better order, Mary ? He really 
is so provoking/' 

" Do you know, Nellie," continued Colonel 
Dalton, secretly bent on teasing his sister-in- 
law, " you ought to be angry far oftener than 
you are, it improves your appearance wonder- 
fully ; I can hardly recognize you when you 
get the colour into your cheeks, and your 
eyes flash like that, the change is most 
becoming, is it not, Linney ? " 

Sir Herbert laughed, but before, he could 
speak Nellie said impatiently, 

"Well, no one has yet proposed a pro- 
gramme for to-day. Now I will say what I 
think, as none of you will do so. I propose 
that up to luncheon we each go about our 
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several avocations — ^you gentlemen will have 
the newspapers to study and to discuss ; I 
have letters to write ; and, I have no doubt, 
Mary has some also. After lunch let us 
assemble in the inner hall for the afternoon, 
there is a billiard table there, and it is just 
the place for a wet day." 

"Excellent proposition!" cried Sir Herbert; 
" I second it, for there are lots of queer 
old things to be seen ; some rare curiosities 
my uncle collected, I do not think you have 
seen them, Dalton ? " 

" No," said the Colonel, helping himself to 
^^ ^&g> " I have every day intended to 
examine them all, and each day I have put it 
off. Are there any fossils, Linney, to delight 
ErrolPs heart ? " 

" Yes, I believe there is a cabinet full, but 
I am no geolc^st, and so feel no interest in 
them. You must have a chair, Nell, placed 
ready before the Chinese cabinet in the 
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comer; they are arranged in it, and ErrcU 
will be able to enjoy himself." 

" Don't put yourself out for me, Lady 
Linney," said the young Doctor, a little 
nervously. It was a trying visit to him, 
witnessing the happiness of his friend and 
the woman he loved, yet he never showed 
it by word or sign. 

" I always take great care of myself, Dr 
ErroU," laughed Nell merrily. " I never put 
myself out of the way for any one, I have 
so many people always to attend my beck 
and call, that I am quite selfish. I used to 
think I was above being selfish; I had no 
idea then I could have degenerated like this," 
shaking her head pathetically. " Now, 
gentlemen, as you have finished your break- 
fast, and I have my household matters to 
see after, I must leave you ; " and with a 
mocking little curtsey, she quitted the room. 

** I mujst follow in her wake, and go to 
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my steward in the library," said Sir Herbert ; 
" and so au revoir till luncheon." 

Colonel Dalton and Dr Erroll took the 
papers, the Colonel the Times, the Doctor 
the Field; and drawing their respective 
arm-chairs to the fire, prepared to enjoy a 
lazy, comfortable morning. 

Mrs Dalton went off to the nursery to her 
children, and so the morning passed on. All 
the doors at Linney Hall opened noiselessly, 
the rich velvet carpets deadened all sound 
of footsteps; and it was due to this that 
'Dr Erroll, that very morning, broke in unex- 
pectedly, but unknown to them, on Sir 
Herbert and his wife. He was going to 
fetch a book from the library shelves, and 
return the first volume which he held in his 
hand. 

On the rug before the fire stood Sir Her- 
bert, his pale, fair aristocratic face bent over 
his violet-dressed, dark-haired wife. Her 
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left hand was on his shoulder, and the light 
caught the brilliant flash of the opals as they 
circled the white finger which wore the wed- 
ding ring. Her eyes were raised to his, and 
a look of wrapt devotion was on her face. 

" My precious darling," he heard Sir Her- 
bert murmur, as his lips pressed hers; and 
then he slipt from the room, thinking to him- 
self how strangely old tales had been in fault 
when they said opals brought misfortune to 
the wearer, — for to Nellie they had brought a 
life of purest happiness and peace; and 
musing on the strange old fable believed in 
by the Turk, who says, that from no earthly 
source does the opal come but direct from 
heaven it falls as lightning, he fell into a nap, 
from which he awoke with a start to hear the 
gong sounding for luncheon. 

He was unmercifully rallied on his de- 
cidedly somnolent appearance, and had to 
acknowledge the truth. 
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" I believe you were the most sensible of 
us all, ErroU," said Sir Herbert, " for I have 
done nothing all the morning; this little 
woman came and interrupted me," with a 
glance at his wife. 

" Oh, Herbert," she expostulated, " you 
were sitting idle, pretending to write, but not 
doing so. I was so afraid of disturbing 
you, but I did not mind in the least when 
I saw you were not busy. How it does 
rain ! The sea must be very rough. I am 
thankful I have no friends out at sea just 



now." 



" The waves at the foot of the Wizard's 
Point must be magnificent, Nellie ; I daresay 
the spray reaches half way up the cliffs. I 
hope none of the fishing-boats are out, or I 
am afraid there will be sore trouble and 
weeping in some homes. I think I shall go 
and look through the telescope and see, I 
shall be back directly." 
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A few minutes passed and then the door 
opened, and Sir Herbert stood on the thres- 
hold. Nellie gave a cry as she saw him, and 
flew to his side. 

" Oh, Herbert, you are not going out in 
this dreadful storm." 

He was completely enveloped in water- 
proof. It seemed as though the care-worn 
look had given way to one of peace; his 
voice when he spoke was very sweet and 

solemn. 

" Little Nell, you must not keep me ; I saw 
through the telescope a child, a tiny little boy, 
battling with die wind, going towards the 
Wizard's Point; unless I can get there 
before him, he will be blown over and dashed 
to pieces. I am not going by the road, I 
must go by the cliff, — ^the little road which so 
few know, — if I would be there in time. I 
will not risk my life if I can help it; but, 
little Nell, I cannot let a human creature, and 

II. G 
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that a child, go unwittingly to death ; so fare- 
well, sweet one. 

He kissed her, and was gone. Dr ErroU 
started to follow him. 

"You must go by the high road, Dr 
ErroU," said Nellie, regaining her voice with 
an effort, " there are but two or three who 
know the road by the cliff. It is a narrow 
little track, and scarcely perceptible ; he has 
often been along it, so perhaps he may 
succeed. I will go and watch you both 
through the telescope;" and with anxious 
heart she flew upstairs. 

Meanwhile Sir Herbert calmly pursued 
his way. At the Lodge the gatekeeper im- 
plored him to turn back, but he only shook 
his head, and smiled, and went. A short 
cut through two or three fields, and he stood 
by the cliff ; the high road went a long cir- 
cuitous round before reaching the Point 
Nearing it, he could see the tiny child's form 
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battling along. What fancy could have 
taken a child along that road in such 
weather, and how could those belonging to him 
have allowed it ? A gust of* wind blew furi- 
ously in his face, and for a moment his cour- 
age failed him ; then he thought of the home 
of the missing child, he pictured the desolate 
mother, and the thought renewed his courage. 
It was no easy task that lay before him. 
Part of the road he had to creep along, to 
avoid being blown over the face of the cliff 
into the boiling, surging waves ; but that was 
child's play to what was yet to come. From 
where he was to reach the Point, he would 
have to climb the side of the rock — his sole 
support an old rope that dangled there; 
should it prove rotten, not one life only, but 
two would be sacrificed. The wind blew the 
rope to him. One instant he hesitated ; but 
the childish form was coming rapidly nearer, 
the next, he was climbing upwards as best 
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he could. The salt spray wetted him, the 
driving rain well-nigh blinded him ; but 
with desperate courage he continued his 
perilous way, to save one little human 
life. 

Once or twice the wind dashed him 
violently against the hard rock, and for a 
moment he felt stunned. At last he has 
nearly reached the summit; the top over- 
hangs a little, but the ascent is thus made 
more dangerous. Again the wind swings 
the frail rope away from the side with 
that brave form still clinging to it; as 
it swings back in a lull, he sees his only 
chance, and hastens to avail himself of it 
Slowly the rope swings back, and gathering 
all his strength, he leaps upwards, and 
bruised, bleeding, well-nigh insensible, lies 
on the brow of the beetling cliff. The 
pouring rain revives him and he staggers 
to his feet; he feels strangely weak, but 
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he must bear up a few seconds more, and 
on he goes. The wind finds him now an 
easy prey as he swings unresistingly from 
side to side. He can walk no further, so he 
crawls along on his hands and knees ; now 
he has reached the narrow ledge from which 
the Wizard's Point juts out, and, thank God, 
in time, but only just in time, for as he 
fcrosses it the child's figure comes up, shout- 
ing gleefully, " I said I would come and see 
the waves, and I have ! Ha, ha ! " 

He can scarcely speak, this man who has 
risked his life for the child's deliverance ; and 
the child, who, all unconscious that an instant 
more and the wind would have flung him 
a prey to the hungry rocks and waves, 
struggles in his captor^s arms ; but they are 
clasped tightly round him, and his puny 
efforts are futile. Under the shelter of a 
high bank Sir Herbert staggered, still hold- 
ing the child, and when Dr ErroU, Colonel 
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Dalton, and many villagers and fishermen 
came up, eager to help, they found him lying 
there apparently lifeless. 

Gently Dr ErroU unclasped the hold of 
those stiff fingers and raised the child. 

" It's the little boy of the lady staying at 
the Boar's Head," cried one voice. 

" What were you doing here ? '' asked 
many voices sternly of the child, as they 
tenderly raised the unconscious man. 

" I wanted," he whimpered, for he began 
to feel frightened, "to see the waves here, 
and mamma said I was not to do so, so I 



ran out." 



"Will one of you take the child to his 
mother ? " asked Colonel Dalton. 

One of the men volunteered, and taking the 
child in his strong arms, carried him home. 

" He waur bravfe," said one man, " I 
wouldna have risked my life on that cliff." 

" He comes of a brave race," said another^ 
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who had lived father and son for generations 
under the rule of the Linneys. 

" Would there have been no other way of 
saving the child ? " asked Colonel Dalton 
of a weather-beaten fisherman, who stood 
sadly by. 

" None, your honour ; it was the only chance, 
for if the child had ooce been over the ledge, 
nothing could have saved him. I wish I 
had known, for I have neither wife nor child- 
ren left, and my life is nothing to his. Eh, 
my lads, but we have a master to be proud 
of!" 

" Aye, aye," was the hearty response, and 
many a hand brushed off a gathering tear. 

" What do you think, ErroU, of him ? " 
asked Colonel Dalton. 

" I fear internal injury," was the reply. 
"We must at once telegraph for the best 
advice. Will you go and prepare her, 
Dalton ? " 
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The Colonel went on before, while the 
men followed, bearing silently the lifeless 
burden down the high road from the cliff up 
the avenue to the Hall, 

At the door, as Colonel Dalton came up, 
stood Nellie. 

" Oh, Charles, tell me, what is it ? Is he 
dead ? Is he injured ? Where is he ? I 
must go to him." 

"They are bringing him/' he replied 
gently, trying to soothe her agitation. "He 
is, I fear, much hurt Be comforted; he 
saved, nobly saved, the child's life." 

"Is he conscious ? " she asked faintly, for 
her heart seemed to stop beating. 

" Not at present They will carry him at 
once to his room, Nell. Wait for him there, 
then you will not delay them. Is his room 
ready ? " 

"I will go and see," she said. While 
there was work to be done, she could bear 
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up somewhat, bitter though her anguish 
was. 

As the men carried in their master and 
laid him on his bed they gave a pitying look 
at the slender, white-faced form that stood 
back to let them pass. Then they in their 
turn stood back, and she leant over her 
husband. 

" Herbert," she murmured, as she put back 
lovingly the fair matted hair from his pale 
brow, " Herbert, do you not know me — 
Nellie ? Oh, he does not know," and she 
flung herself wildly down. 

" Lady Linney, you must be calm," spoke 
Dr ErroU gravely and authoritatively, " for 
your husband's sake ; you must leave the 



room now." 



" But let me come back to him," she 
sobbed piteously, " I will indeed try and be 
calm." 

"You shall come back, Lady Linney, in 
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half-an-hour. Go and see baby for the time 
being." 

He led her gently, as a brother, to her 
nursery, saw the child in her arms, and then 
returned to his patient 

" It is as I feared,** he said sadly, after a 
careful examination, "The injuries are in- 
ternal ; I much fear two or three days will 
see the end." 

"So soon," cried Colonel Dalton, much 
shocked. " Do you mean it ? " 

'* We will hear the physician's opinion, but 
I fear it will coincide with my own." 

About three-quarters of an hour after 
he had banished her, Dr Erroll fetched 
Nellie. She was still seated, white, despair- 
ing, with her babe in her arms. 

" Will you come to him now ? " 

She rose, gave the child to Hannah, and 
followed him. 

" Am I calm enough ? " she asked trem- 
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blingly ; " May I speak to him ? Is he in 
danger ? " 

" I fear so," was the grave reply ; " You 
ipay speak to him, Lady Linney, and see if 
he understands you, it may do good." 

Sir Herbert knew at once when she came 
in, for though he did not open his eyes, his 
pale lips moved. She put her ear to his 
mouth, and he said " Mignon." 

" Yes, Herbert, dear, I am here with you." 

Again his lips moved, and again she put 
down her head. "In danger ? " was all she 
heard. Dr Erroll replied for her— 

" We have sent for another physician from 
London, and one from York ; till they 
arrive no decided opinion can be given. 
They will be here in about five hours ; try 
and take this, Linney, it will revive you," 
for hitherto all their efforts to make him 
swallow had been ineffectual. 

He opened his lips feebly, and Dr Erroll 
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poured the mixture gradually into his 
mouth. 

"That's better," he said encouragingly, 
" Lie still a few minutes, do not speak." 
Then, in a lower key, " Hold his hand in 
yours, Lady Linney, that he may feel you 



near.'* 



She did so, and a faint smile crept to the 
invalid's lips, then all was silence, for Sir 
Herbert fell into a sort of sleep or stupor, 
and the hours wore on — he had not again 
attempted to speak. 

It was almost nine at night when the 
physicians arrived. Nellie was again 
banished, but she waited in the dressing- 
room, with anxious heart and parched lips, 
to hear their opinion. An hour passed, two 
hours, and still she waited outside the closed 
door, with* her sister beside her, trying to 
comfort her, but feeling how poor and power- 
less all words of hers seemed by the side of 
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such overwhelming sorrow, and Nellie was 
calm, so fearfully calm. She took the re- 
freshments they brought her, because she 
felt it was necessary that she should keep up 
strength, though the food almost choked her. 
What a weary suspense it was ! 

At last the door opened, and the physicians 
came out. The one from London looked 
sadly at the wan, pleading face which was 
uplifted to him. 

*' Do not deceive me," she moaned, clasp- 
ing her hands, "Is there hope, or is there 
none ? " 

" None, Lady Linney." 

" How long will — will it be ?** she faltered. 

" Only two or three days." 

"And is there nothing that can be 
done ? " she implored, wringing her hands. 

" Nothing," he replied gently. " We have 
done all for him that man can do ; the issue 
js in higher hands than ours." 
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" May I go to him ? Will it hurt him to 
speak to me ? " 

" No, it may do him good/' 

'* Thank you," she said, and with a slight 
bend of her head she passed again to the 
bedside, from which he would, ere many 
hours were over, go forth into the presence 
of his Maker. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

" Hide thy tears— 
I do not bid thee not to shed them — ^'twere 
Easier to stop Euphrates at its source 
Than one tear of a true and tender heart ; 
But let me not behold them ; they unman me." 

— Byron, 

" Nellie," came the sick man's feeble voice 
as he saw her enter. 

"Dear Herbert, can I do anything for 
you ?" 

" Bend down dear, there, so," as her cheek 
touched his, "Darling, tell me what is the 
verdict, how long shall I lie helpless 
here?'' 

"Oh, Herbert, beloved!" throwing her 
arms round him, as though her love could 
ward off death, " Oh, Herbert, it is terrible 
to be left without you!" 
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"Then I am dying," he said in a low 
musing tone. " I litde thought this morning 
I was so soon to go. Do not weep and sob 
so bitterly, my Nell, else you may unman 
me, and I have still," with a faint smile, 
"to put my house in order. Nell, shall I 
tell you what I feared? It was that days, 
months might go by, and I should have to lie 
here helpless, crippled. Be thankful, Mignon! 
I am so, that God in his mercy has ordained 
it otherwise. Nell> how long do the doctors 
give me ?" 

" Two or three days," she sobbed. 

" It is hardly long enough to explain in- 
juries and ask forgiveness,*' he said more to 
himself than to her. " Mignon, you must 
telegraph at once for Freeman, and word 
your telegram thus — *Come at once, I am 
dying. Bring Will and her if possible.' He 
will understand. Ah, Erroll, is that you?" 
as his friend approached. " Nell, he will 
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send it. I cannot spare you for the short 
time we have together. Let baby's cradle 
be brought here, I should like to see the 
child." 

"You ought not to speak so much, 
Linney. Lie still. Your wife will not 
leave you, and I will see about the child," 
and Dr Erroll turned away and left the 
room. 

The anxious night passed slowly on, 
though each hour as it passed struck a chill 
to Nellie's heart. In his little rose-curtained 
bed lay the heir near his father's dying 
pillow, where the weary eyes could rest on 
the baby face. Sir Herbert saw all the 
household. On all he impressed the fact, 
the charge to watch over Nellie and her son. 
He was restless and excited as the time 
neared when Mr Freeman could be ex- 
pected. Some awful anxiety for Nell seemed 
to swallow up all thought for himself He 

II. H 
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never spoke of the boy whose life he had 
saved. 

Colonel and Mrs Dalton would come into 
the room for a few moments and watch that 
handsome face bearing the impress of death, 
but as a rule they left him to Nellie's care. 

The grey chill morning broke, the storm 
had subsided, but the wind still tossed and 
moaned restlessly among the trees. The 
Hall clock struck its deep sonorous one, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven. 

"Has the carriage been sent to meet him ?" 
asked Sir Herbert. 

" Yes, dear, he will soon be here — in 
half- an -hour. Will you see him alone, 
Herbert ?" 

"You will not mind, Nell/' looking wist- 
fully at her, " I know you will not. Nell, 
when Freeman comes I must see him 
alone." 

" You shall, dear husband." 
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"Here's the carriage," said Dr ErroU, 
entering the room a short time after. 

" Nell, kiss me before you go ; and, Nell, 
wait in the library, for Freeman must go to 
you there and tell you a sad story. My 
darling, when you have heard it if you can 
come back here and say, ' I forgive you/ do 
so, and, Mignon, try and remember the 
wrong that has been done was done un- 
wittingly." 

She kissed him, and as she passed silently 
through the ante-room she met the lawyer 
and his clerk entering. 

" I am deeply grieved at this sad news," 
said Mr Freeman. 

"Thank you," she replied, and then she 
went to the library, and stood wearily, 
wondering what her husband had meant 
about forgiveness. 

Before a quarter of an hour a knock came 
at the door, and Mr Freeman entered. 
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"You have come to tell me something," 
she said, coming towards him. 

" I have. Will you not take a chair ? It 
is rather a long story. You would be tired, 
and you look in need of rest" 

She took her seat in the crimson-velvet 
arm-chair he had pushed forward for her, 
and fixing her eyes on him said — 

" I know you have some story to tell me 
about my husband. All I ask of you is, not 
to disguise matters, but to tell me all the 
facts plainly. I cannot imagine what it is, 
but I feel it will be best to know all at 



once." 



" I will tell you the plain story," he said. 
" You know all about Sir Herbert's early life 
up to his mother's death — it is from that 
date I will commence. Sir Herbert was 
then a shy, reserved, rather diffident young 
man, with no one on whom to lavish his 
affections. He went for his leave soon after 
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his twenty-first birthday, and came to my 
office in town. He intended taking a walk- 
ing tour through some of the midland 
counties, he said, and I encouraged him to 
do so, for he had never recovered his 
spirits since the loss of his mother. I can- 
not follow him through his tour, but he 
chanced to spend one Sunday in the little 
village of Charton. His appearance in the 
small church, where a stranger was a rarity, 
excited a good deal of attention. His aristo- 
cratic, soldierly bearing struck one person 
ill the church most forcibly — ^the rector's 
daughter. Sir Herbert, looking up, noticed 
the most beautiful girl he had ever seen 
watching him. After service, this young 
lady. Miss Hope, managed to speak to him, 
and the rector invited him to share their 
early dinner. You can imagine the sequel. 
Young Linney, instead of continuing his 
walking tour, stayed on at Charton. Maud 
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Hope made him believe that she loved him, 
and he quietly bowed down before the beauty 
of this girl. He told her how poor he was, 
a lieutenant with nothing but his pay; but 
Maud Hope, wearied of her quiet life, re- 
solved to win him, and she succeeded. One 
day a telegram came to me from Linney, 
asking me to go and meet him on important 
business. I did so, and was the witness of 
his marriage with Miss Hope. I was very 
angry with him for having taken such an 
imprudent step, but I forgave his infatuation 
when I saw his bride. She was a lovely 
girl, and it was easy to see would develope 
into a singularly beautiful woman. She 
had married him in utter defiance of her 
parents. 

" There was something about her, with all 
her beauty, which I did not admire. A 
month still remained of Linney's leave, and 
they spent it quietly in London. Being in 
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the great metropolis itself was a great ex- 
citement to Mrs Linney, and the glances of 
admiration, of which she was the object, 
greatly puffed up her vanity. She was 
proud too of the handsome young husband 
who was so assiduous in his attentions, and 
as all pleased her she herself remained 
pleasing. But she was mistaken when she 
imagined her husband would take her to 
share his barrack life. He refused. He 
said, her great beauty would bring so many 
admirers, and then she* would be talked 
about In vain Mrs Linney stormed and 
entreated ; he was firm, and I think he was 
right. He procured nice rooms for her, and 
of course he had to stint doubly to do so; 
put her somewhat under my care, and rejoined 
his regiment, running up whenever he could 
get a day or two, and it was wonderful how 
often he managed it 

''He still thought his wife as good as she 
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was beautiful. Coming to town one day he 
discovered the cage empty, and the bird 
flown. Mrs Linney had gone away the day 
before, with all her possessions, the landlady 
said, and had left a note for Mr Linney. I 
saw it afterwards. A more heartless produc- 
tion it was difficult to read. She felt she 
had made a mistake in becoming dear Her- 
bert's wife; she found poverty very trying. 
Her father had had a fortune left him, and 
had offered to receive her if she would pro- 
mise to leave her husband. She assured him 
she had weighed well what would be best for 
his welfare, and had decided on returning 
home. By the time he received this she and 
her father would have started for New York, 
where his property was chiefly invested. 
They were sailing in the Delight from 
Liverpool. She wished him every happi-^ 
ness, &c. 

" The poor young fellow was almost mad 
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at this. He started for Liverpool, but the 
Delight had sailed before he arrived. He 
saw the list of passengers at the agents, and 
the names of Mr Hope and Mrs Linney were 
amongst them. He was terribly bitter 
against his wife, and no wonder ; then the news 
came of the total loss of the Delight, and 
neither crew nor passengers saved. After 
that he never spoke of her ; but that letter of 
her's killed all his love. He returned to his 
duties a hardened, embittered man, detesting 
woman's society — putting no faith in a 
woman's word. I was sorry for the change. 
Then he came into his title and property ; if 
Mrs Linney had only dreamed of such a 
possibility, she would never have left him." 

"Is that all ? " asked Nellie, as he paused 
to take breath ; " I think nothing of that." 

"The worst," he said gently, "is yet to 
come. He met you and loved you. I asked 
him to mention his former marriage, but he 
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said he could not speak kindly of her ; and 
after all, she had been his wife, and he would 
rather not speak ill of her, especially to you, 
who had succeeded her in his affections. 
Once, just before your marriage, do you re- 
member seeing in Westminster Abbey a 
woman with yellow hair ? " 

" Herbert must tell you everything," cried 
Nell, in surprise. 

"He was obliged to tell me, for the woman 
reminded him, though he could not see her 
face, most strongly of Maud. Again we 
enquired, was it possible there were any sur- 
vivors from the Delight ? Again we saw the 
ship's agents, and they ridiculed the idea. 
So your marriage took place, my dear *young 
lady, and I gloried in Sir Herbert's happi- 
ness. I was glad that he had again a chance 
of home pleasures. You know best how the 
time passed till you came to London. The 
day after the drawing-room a lady came to 
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my office, and asked to see me. My dear 
young lady, try and bear it/* 

" Go on," she said, with a gasp. 

"It was," he continued, " Maud Linney, 
with all the promise of her early beauty ful- 
filled — a glorious woman. She told me that 
she and her father never thought of going to 
America : she only said it to mislead her hus- 
band. She had plenty of money — about ;^5ooo 
per annum. She caught sight of her husband 
going to the drawing - room, and looking 
through the lists of names in the Times next 
day, and discovering he was a baronet, she 
came off to me in hot haste and demanded 
to be acknowledged as his wife. I told her 
how he had believed her dead — that he had 
married again; but I found that Maud 
Linne/s heart was hard as flint — ^she had no 
affection for any but herself. I told her I 
would see Sir Herbert, and I did so that 
evening at the hotel." 
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"Why was I not told then?'* asked the 
woman who had been so cruelly deceived. 

"The doctor had previously told Sir 
Herbert that any mental excitement might 
prove fatal to you. He came the next 
morning, met Mrs Linney, and told her she 
must be content to wait a few months till 
you were well again ; that for her sake he 
could not have your life endangered. He 
told her plainly how cruelly she had acted, 
but she held firmly to her point : she must 
be received as Lady Linney. 

"Then he made her understand that he 
would fight yet to have his child's birth 
legalised; that, even if law acknowledged 
her claims after she had wilfully permitted 
him to think her dead, he would allow her 
a certain income ; but that, as his wife Lady 
Linney, the mistress of his house, he would 
never allow her to be. I think she was 
grievously disappointed ; that she fancied the 
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sight of her beauty would bring him back to 
his old allegiance ; but finding that it had no 
effect upon him, she just smiled, and said she 
had other cards to play, and so the interview 
terminated, 

" We had arranged, my dear young lady, 
to tell you this sad story next week, but this 
morning I heard what Mrs Linney's trump 
card is. She has a son— Sir Herbert's first 
born — of whose existence he was not aware 
till I told him just now. Strangely enough 
the boy, whose life he so bravely saved, is 
his own son." 

A cry escaped her such as comes from the 
trembling deer when hunted to death, and 
she writhed as if in agony, 

"My son, my boy, my baby, is he then 
that dreadful thing?'* 

" I grieve, how much I cannot tell you, to 
have to add to your sorrows — he is illegiti- 



mate." 
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She rocked backwards and forwards in her 
chair, with her hands clenched. 

" If she is Lady Linney," the words were 
almost a scream, " I, what am I ? " 

The lawyer did not answer. Such sorrow 
was inconsolable. 

" My dear young lady, think of Sir Her- 
bert — he is lying there longing for your 
forgiveness. Think what sorrow has been 
his." 

" I do," she .said softly ; " dear Herbert, he 
has had more to bear than I. Shall we go 
to him ? or stay," piteously, " is it not right 
for me to nurse him ? " 

" Quite right," said Mr Freeman, gravely, 
"and no one can prevent your so doing. 
He has just seen his wife and son ; . they 
were to see him when I came to you." 

" Let us go." Never a word she said of 
her blighted name. 
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A handsome woman, magnificently dressed, 
stood by the bedside. 

" Maud, is that my son ? '' 

"Yes," she said, softened at the sight of 
the dying face, " This is little Herbert" 

" Lift him on the bed." 

She helped the child to scramble up. A 
fair little boy, whose resemblance to his 
father was unmistakeable. 

" Kiss me, my little son," said Sir Herbert. 
Then turning to the woman standing by, 

" How came you to let him out alone in all 
that storm yesterday ? Strange that I should 
have met my death saving my son! Why 
did you hide his existence from me ? " 

" He is wilful, and escaped from the maid," 
she said, answering the first part of his ques- 
tion ; then she added earnestly, " Believe me, 
Herbert, I would have prevented it if I 
could." 

" Now," he said, " you must both go. 
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Good-bye, Maud ; try to bring the boy up to 
be a good man. Good-bye, my son. God 
bless you." 

"Will you not kiss me, Herbert?" she 
asked, a little wistfully. 

He let her kiss his cheek, then he said 
firmly, 

" For six months after I am gone you can- 
not come here. Maud, remember, it will be 
useless to attempt it. I shall leave instruc- 
tions with Freeman." 

As she left the room, holding her son's 
hand, she met Nellie. The two looked at 
each other a moment; then Nellie bowed 
hurriedly as she passed in, in her deep abase- 
ment, for the yellow-haired woman was Sir 
Herbert's wife — she was not ! 



CHAPTER XIX. 

" Though human, thou did'st not deceive me ; 
Though woman, thou did'st not forsake ; 
Thou, lov'd, thou forborest to grieve me ; 
Thou, slander'd, thou never could'st shake, — 
Though trusted, thou did'st not declaim me ; 
Though parted, it was not to fly ; 
Though watchful, 'twas not to defame me. 
Nor, mute, that the world might belie." — Byron. 

In the shadow of the doorway she stood, and 
looked on the scene in the sick-rooiii. The 
rose-panelled walls, the choice ornaments, 
showing both wealth and taste; the hand- 
some brass bedstead, with its rose satin cur- 
tains, the motionless figure on the bed, the 
table by the side with bottles and phials, and 
a glass filled with late roses ; Dr Erroll bend- 
ing over the sufferer, talking in a low sooth- 
ing undertone, and she, who had thought 

herself the mistress of this splendid home — 
II. I 
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the rightful wife of its possessor — stifled the 
cry of helpless pain that rose from the depths 
of her soul, mastered, with a mighty effort, her 
trouble. 

It was not the time for her to grieve. 
For the few remaining hours of his life 
she would devote herself ceaselessly, untir- 
ingly, to the man whose name she had so 
proudly borne, and whose troubles had been 
so great. Her husband ! Yes, she had a 
right to call him so, for, in the sight of God 
if not of man, she was his wife. Her face 
was white as purest alabaster, and, as was 
usual with her, her deep emotion had made 
her outwardly very calm. She approached 
the bed, and Dr ErroU moved aside to let 
her take his place. As he did so she saw 
he knew the story of what the world might 
term "her disgrace." Sir Herbert spoke — 

" Nell, have you heard all ?" 

"All, Herbert." 
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" And you can forgive ? " 

" Dear Herbert, all I have to forgive is 
forgiven. My beloved," kissing tenderly, in 
her pity for his sufferings, the poor wan face, 
" there can be no talk of forgiveness between 
us. When a woman loves as I have loved 
she can forgive all, even injury from the loved 
one, and I have nothing to forgive, for you 
injured me unwittingly, the injury was not 
yours. The months of happiness I have had 
since I knew you have compensated trebly for 
it. Let us be happy, Herbert, together while 
we may, for are we not all in all to each 
other? why then let such foolish thoughts 
come between us ? Is not love great enough 
to cover all injury, even crime, if need be ?" 

"Ah," he said sorrowfully, "you do not 
think of the future, Mignon ; it is that I 
dread for you and for the boy. My father- 
less babe! I would have left instructions 
even now with Freeman to see if law will 
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not establish your rights, but my eldest son 
— Nell, do you think hardly of me for it ? 
How can I condemn the unconscious boy for 
his mother's sin ? " 

" It would not be right to do so,** she 

whispered gently, " I would not have 

■ 

allowed it, Herbert. It would have been 
gross injustice to the child. You are tired, 
dear." She took a glass of some cordial and 
moistened his lips. 

Mr Freeman and his clerk, with Dr Enroll, 
Mr Stanhope, Colonel and Mrs Dalton 
entered the room to witness the signature of 
the fast sinking man. 

Dr ErroU raised him in his arms to sup- 
port him while signing, but he said — 

" Nell, let me lean against you." 

She did as he wished, the white face on 
her shoulder was scarcely more deathlike 
than her own. 

The weak fingers could hardly hold the 
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pen as, for the last time, they wrote " Her- 
bert Linney." 

He lay panting in her arms ; the exertion 
had been great, but he spoke, though with 

difficulty — 

'* The Communion "— 

All knelt down ; the old lawyer whose race 
was nearly run, the Colonel in the enjoyment 
of life's happiness, the doctor with his life 
before him, and in a corner the two faithful 
servants, James and Hannah. 

There was no sound save the clergyman's 
voice. All curbed their grief. The service 
over, they knelt motionless till Sir Herbert 
called each by name. 

"Mr Stanhope, we have not long known 
each other, and yet I think we are friends. 
I thank you for the sermons you have 
preached, for the counsel you have given me. 
My successor here is but nine years old. I 
ask you to be a friend to him, to show him 
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how to keep his feet in the right path — to 
help him on his road of life. Good-bye." 

The clergyman sadly took the hand ten- 
dered to him, held it a moment, then turned 
away. 

" Freeman," — the old lawyer, with quiver- 
ing lips, stood beside him. He had dearly 
loved that man, whom he had watched from 
boyhood to manhood. 

" You will be a friend to her, to Nell. 
You know my wishes, Freeman, my dear old 
friend. Your kindness to me I cannot thank 
you for ; it is registered above." 

Mr Freeman tried to speak, but a sob 
choked his utterance, and he hastily left the 
room. 

" Dalton and Mary, I must ask your for- 
giveness for having treated her as I have 
done. Think kindly of me, and I ask you, 
as a dying man's request, always to continue 
your friendship for her and the babe." 
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When the Colonel and his wife had gone 
he spoke to the servants, said a few affec- 
tionate words to Dr ErroU, then turned to 
Nell— 

" My darling, you must not grieve for me. 
I am so thankful. How could we have en- 
dured a life of long separation, knowing each 
was alive? We should have had to do it, 
darling. I feel grateful that my death-bed is 
cheered by your presence, sweet Nell — that 
it is no poor law of man but death itself that 
comes between us. You will tell baby as he 
grows up a little about me, and when he is 
twenty-one let him know my story. Let it 
be a warning to him. I have left enough 
money to leave you in comfort You will not 
refuse to use it, Nell ?" 

" No, Herbert, no. I will do anything you 
wish," and she softly wiped off the damp 
dews that were gathering thickly on his 
brow. 
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" My darling. God bless and keep you, 
Nell. Some day, if Erroll again asks you to 
be his wife, be so." 

"Oh, Herbert," she cried, "my beloved, 
how could I marry with my heart with you ? 
I would rather die.** 

" You must live, Nell, for the child's sake 
My darling, were it not for leaving you I am 
happy, so happy! Thank God, all sting is 
gone. All is peace. Kiss me, Nell, my 
precious wife. Yes, all is peace." 

A smile came to his lips as his voice died 
away — a smile that told how perfect was the 
inward peace that death was all powerless to 
destroy. Dr Erroll, coming forward a few 
moments after, found Nell, her cheek pressed 
against the lifeless one, murmuring fondly 
terms of endearment 

He touched her gently, she looked up, her 
eyes dry and tearless. 

" All is peace," she said. "He is happy, 
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so happy, Dr ErroU. Look how he smiles ! 
Is that really death ? Oh, Herbert, my be- 
loved — have you left me ? Farewell, dear 
husband, all is peace ! " 

And she suffered Dr ErroU to lead her 
unresistingly from her room, and place her 
under her sister's charge. 

Mrs Dalton, when Nell entered, saw at 
once the end had come. She looked ques- 
tioningly at Dr ErroU. 

"It is all over," he said quietly; "Lie down, 
Lady Linney," and he placed her on a couch, 
and left her. 

She lay stUl with her eyes wide open, 
every now and then whispering to herself, 
" AU is peace." 

They brought the baby to her, but 
she took no notice, seemed scarcely con- 
scious of what went on around her. She 
remained there till six o'clock in the 
evening. Sir Herbert died about half-past 
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eleven ; then she got up, and said quietly 
and calmly, 

** I am going to him." 

She went and knelt by the bedside, her 
face hidden in her hands. 

" I must not leave him," she said, 
when they tried to urge her to come 
away% 

She would have no light placed there, and 
all through the still midnight hours she 
knelt, watching her dead. 

Dr Erroll remained, unobtrusively caring 
for her, ready to be at hand should she need 
assistance ; > but he uttered an exclamation 
of horror when the pale daylight stole in 
through the chinks of the closed shutters, 
and revealed that kneeling form, for the 
beautiful dark hair was gone. The fearful 
anguish of those two days had left an 
indelible mark. Her hair was as white as 
snow. He was inexpressibly touched at 
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this silent revelation of her sufferings. It 
told a tale her own lips would never have 
revealed. 

He slipped away and told Mrs Dal ton, 
for he feared it might give Nellie a shock if 
they expressed surprise. 

" My poor darling ! " was all Mrs Dalton 
could say, as the tears rolled down her 
cheeks, " I ought to induce her to come 
away Dr ErroU, ought I not ? " 

" I should leave her for the present. 
It w^ill be time enough when — when — " 

He could not frame the words, " when 
the coffin comes ; " but when it was brought, 
he went to Nell. 

" Come with me for a little while, Mrs 
Linney," he said. They had settled it was 
better to call her at once Mrs Linney. 
" You shall come back in an hour or two if 



;> 



you come away now. 

" Good-bye, dear," she said, kissing the 
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face she loved so dearly ; then she went 
away with Dr ErroU. 

" The men have come, Dr ErroU ? " 

" They have." 

"Would you kindly go and ask the gar- 
denier to pick all the good roses he can find, 
any colour ; but they must be nice ones. 
And will you bring them please to me. I 
think I will go to the nursery and see baby ; 
poor baby, he will wonder what has become 
of me." 

Still that perfect calmness. Hannah 
almost shrieked as her mistress entered, and 
she saw her hair. 

" Give me baby, please,'' she said, quietly, 
as she seated herself on a low rocking chair. 
She did not speak much, but answered any- 
thing they said to her in her usual sweet 
manner. Mrs Dalton, who had thought she 
was partially stunned by her loss, was rejoiced 
at the improvement which was so manifest 
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There she sat humming a soft, low lullaby 
to the child ; but she rose eagerly when a 
knock was followed by Dr ErroU's entrance 
with a large basket of flowers. 

" Shall I carry it for you ? " he asked, 
but she shook her head, and carrying her 
basket went back to her watch. 

A shudder shook her as she saw the 
coffin ; but she took her flowers and spread 
them lovingly about ; kissed again and again 
the dear dead face, and returned to the 
nursery. 

A carriage drove up to the darkened Hall. 
The Duchess of St Laure stepped out 

" Is it true ? " she asked of the butler who 
opened the door, "Is Sir Herbert really 
dead ? " 

"He died yesterday morning, your Grace," 
with a low obsequious bow. 

" I should like to see Mrs Dalton," and 
she was ushered into the breakfast-room, 
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where in a few moments Mrs Dalton came to 
her. 

" I cannot believe it," she cried, as she 
shook hands ; " and how is Lady Linney ? 
Poor Nellie, how does she bear up under this 
heavy trial ? " 

" Wonderfully," said the sister, tears filling 
her eyes. " She is, and has been ever since 
quite calm and composed ; but it has told 
upon her, her hair is quite white." 

" You don't say so ! " exclaimed the 
Duchess. " Poor child, how devoted she 
must have been to him, to have felt it like 
this." 

" She has had another trial almost heavier 
to bear," said Mrs Dalton sadly ; " and that 
it is, I think, which has bleached her hair. 
A sorrow for which there is no remedy. I 
long, and yet dread to tell you it; perhaps 
only that you are good, you might not will- 
ingly speak to her again. Poor Nell ! We 
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none of us knew it till yesterday morning. 
She is not his wife." 

" Not his wife ! " exclaimed the Duchess^ 
" Pray, whose wife is she ? They were 
married in London, I know, and quite 
legally, for Nell often spoke of her wedding." 

" She was married as we all thought 
rightly," said Mrs Dalton, "but unfortu- 
nately Sir Herbert's first wife was living, 
is alive now; though poor fellow he did 
not know of it till the day before they came 
here." 

" I should like to hear the story, if you do 
not mind telling me/' said her Grace. And 
she listened attentively throughout, till Mrs 
Dalton ended. 

" Poor Sir Herbert ! That all accounts 
for his sad care-worn looks ; for his almost 
frantic anxiety about his wife. And so poor 
Nellie is no wife. What a position ! One 
of the first ladies in this part of the county. 
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What name will she call herself, Mrs 
Dalton ? " 

"We have not mentioned it to her, but 
we call her Mrs Linney." 

" And this new Lady Linney is the beauti- 
ful woman that garrulous Mrs Stanhope was 
telling us about at the christening ? I shall 
take care to let the world know it is her 
ladyship's fault, and not Nellie's, that Sir 
Herbert was guilty of bigamy — she will find 
it rather different from what she expects. I 
should like to see poor, dear Nellie. Do 
you think she would mind ? " 

" I will send her if your Grace will excuse 
me an instant ? ^ 

Mrs Dalton went to the nursery. 

" Nellie, dear," she said, " the Duchess is 
in the breakfast room, and would like to see 
you." 

" But — ^but Mary, have you told ; does she 
know what I am ? ** 
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" Yes, dear, she knows alL*' 

" And she wishes to see me ! " in surprise. 

" I came to fetch you at her wish/' 

Nellie hesitated. 

** Oh, Mary, I cannot face her. I am not 
worthy of her speaking to me." 

"She does not think so, Nell, and you 
need not, I am sure." 

She put her arm through her sister's, and 
led her to the breakfast-room — opened the 
door for her admittance, then closed it gently 
behind her. 

The Duchess looked at the shrinking 
white-haired figure, and said, advancing, 

'' Nellie, dear," and she took her in her 

arms and kissed her. " My poor child, how 

sorry I am for you, for all your troubles. 

Come, sit down here." And she placed 

her in a chair, and drew one opposite for 

herself. And then she contemplated sadly 

the changed face. 

11. K 
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" Oh, your Grace/' said Nell, with a tear- 
less sob, "You cannot have understood 
Mary. Do you know that, though he was 
blameless, I am- not his wife, that I, who 
have loved him, may not wear widow's weeds 
for his memory ; that I am one whom the 
whole world will point at. A mark of scorn, 
of disgrace, of shame. Do you know that 
my boy has no right to bear his father s 
name ? that I must go back to the days of 
my girlhood, and be known as Nellie For- 
sythe ? " 

" Do you for an instant imagine, my dear 
child," asked the Duchess, in answer to this 
piteous appeal, "that the world will blame 
you ? It is not as a rule kind-hearted, I 
grant, but it is not so uncharitable as that. 
No! You will lead a retired life as Mrs 
Linney; looking after your boy, caring for 
him. Your friends will be true to you. I 
for one should not think of deserting my 
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little Nellie because she happened to be in 
trouble ; I promised once Sir Herbert that I 
would always be your friend^ and' I will do 
so. Also for my little godson's sake, if for no 
other reason. Your poor husband. What 
a noble end, saving life ! He was a brave, 
good man." 

" So good, your Grace ; so true, so honour- 
able. His last words were that *all was 
peace.' It is my only comfort, your Grace, 
that he wished to go." 

** Did he suffer much ? " 

"I think not, he died so peacefully; so 
quietly, with such a happy smile on his face." 

" You will put on mourning, Nellie," 
and her Grace touched the violet velvet. 

'* Widow's mourning all but the weeds," she 
said briefly. " I would not hold a false 
appearance any longer. I thought, perhaps, 
I should be obliged to teach, but Mary tells 
me he left money for the boy, and I am glad 
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for baby's sake that I am able to remain 
with him. I forgot I had not taken this off ; 
I have had it on for four days." 

" Have you had no rest all that time ? It 
is not well for you, Nellie, to try your 
strength like that'* 

" I cannot sleep, I am not tired, and I sit 
with baby, and that gives me rest Poor 
child, he does not know what he has lost" 

'* He is happy in being unconscious," said 
the Duchess. " When shall I come again 
and see you, Nellie } " 

" The funeral is on Thursday," she said. 
" Will you come the day after ? " 

"Certainly I will, dear. And you will 
then know what arrangements you will have 
to make. Remember, Nellie, you have done 
nothing of which to be ashamed. The person 
who ought to hide herself is this new Lady 
Linney ; for your boy's sake you must 
show that to the world. Poor child ! You 
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must take rest also, or you will be ill, and 
that would never answer. Everything would 
go wrong. Well, good-bye dear; I will 
come on Friday." 

She kissed her affectionately, and left, 
leaving the poor, bruised heart comforted 
and solaced by her kind sympathy. 

The sun shone bright on the day of the 
funeral. There was a large attendance, for 
Sir Herbert was most popular with rich and 
poor. The chief mourner walked behind the 
coffin alone — ^a small slight fair boy — they 

all knew it was his eldest son. 

When it was all over the little Baronet, 
Mr Freeman, Dr ErroU, and Colonel Dalton, 
returned to hear the will read. To their 
surprise they found seated in the drawing- 
room, in her heavy widow's weeds. Lady 
Linney. 

Mr Freeman remonstrated. 
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" It is not fitting, Lady Linney. I implore 
you to leave before that poor young thing 
comes down to hear the will read. It will 
be a shock to her to see you here. It would 
be kinder if you left. I will bring the will 
and read it to you." 

" I have come," she said decidedly, " to 
hear my husband's will read. I mean to 
remain, Mr Freeman." 

As well try to remove an oak of the forest 
as this beautiful woman. Strange that such 
a mind could dwell in such an exquisite 
form! 

The door opened and Nellie entered. 
Lady Linney started. What a change! 
Nell had heard that Lady Linney was 
there, and somehow the thought of the 
meeting had given her courage. Her 
slender stately figure was draped in para- 
metta and crape as rich as Lady Linney's, 
her head carried proudly erect, her magni- 
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ficent hair twisted simply round her head, 
its pure whiteness showing how truly she 
had mourned. It seemed as though nature 
had resolved that she should wear weeds, 
and for that reason had bleached her hair. 
Her dark eyes in their deep sadness shone 
out from her white face — she looked like 
some strange study in white and black. She 
bowed slightly to Lady Linney as she took 
the place assigned to her. What a contrast ! 
The one with her brilliant, bewitching beauty 
of feature and colouring, and yet so heart- 
less ; the other presenting no claims to out- 
ward beauty, save that true, pure nobility 
of soul now shining so steadfastly in her 
eyes. 

The will was opened. To his son. Sir 
Herbert, the testator bequeathed all the 
furniture of the house save such as Nellie, 
Lady Linney, might care to have. To his 
first wife, Maud, he entrusted the care of 
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his son, appointing her and Mr Freeman 
joint guardians. Of course, all the landed 
property went to the son. Then followed 
a number of small legacies, and lastly came, 
" To my dearly loved wife, Nellie, I bequeath 
the sum of ;^50,ooo, the interest of which is 
hers for her life; at her death, to my son 
Herbert St Laure Linney. Should the said 
Herbert St Laure Linney predecease Nellie, 
Lady Linney, then her Ladyship shall be 
free to leave it to whom she will. I also 
bequeath to her all the furniture in her suite 
of rooms, in the nursery, and in my library. 
The family jewels go to my eldest son, 
Herbert." 

So it ran. A just will in every respect, 
but Maud, Lady Linney, inwardly raged at 
money being left to Nellie. 

*^ Is that all ?" asked the white-haired 
woman of Mr Freeman as she rose from 
her chair, " Is that the end ?*' 
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" It is, Mrs Linney. May I speak to you 
alone for a few moments ?" 

" Certainly. Will you come to the boudoir 
in half an hour ? Will you shake hands with 
me, Lady Linney ? I should not like to think 
I was at enmity with his wife ?" 

Lady Linney could not refuse the sweet 
request from the woman who, through her, 
had been so wronged. They shook hands 

■ 

those two, then Nellie spoke to the boy. 
His resemblance to his father brought the 
tears to her eyes, and she kissed his brow, 

" Dear little Herbert." 

Her manners were attractive, and the child 
threw his arm round her neck and kissed 
her. The clinging caress destroyed her 
composure, and, bursting into tears, she 
hurriedly left the room. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

^ After long storms and tempests overblowne 
The sunne at length his joyous face doth cleare; 
So when, as Fortune all her spight hath showne, 
Some blissftil hours at last must needes appeare; 
Else should afflicted wights ofttimes despeire." 

— Spenser, 

A PRETTY unpretending little house at Rich- 
mond — ^by name. Ash Villa. It was, as its 
name denotes, a villa residence with tasteful 
well-kept lawn stretching to the river, a 
flower-garden on one side, and a kitchen- 
garden, separated from the lawn by a bright 
green fence, on the other. It was a delicious 
retreat, and many envious eyes glanced ad- 
miringly at it, and many a passing oarsman 
would ship his oars and sit idly as the rich 
perfume of rare roses was carried to him on 
the summer air, or watch curiously a slender 
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girlish form, with white hair, sitting usually 
beneath the shadow of a huge lime, where 
her eyes could feast on the roses when her 
attention was not occupied with the tiny 
child of nearly two years who played at her 
feet, and called her " Mamma." 

The white-haired lady had ceased to excite 
more than a momentary curiosity in the 
minds of her neighbours. Some newcomer, 
catching sight of that sweet face in its deep 
mourning, would enquire about her, but the 
only reply he could ever get was this — "Her 
name is Mrs Linney. She is a widow, and 
that is her boy. She will know no one 
except the clergyman, for whom she goes 
into some of the worst districts on errands of 
mercy. She has no friends in Richmond, but 
sometimes a gentleman stays with her, and 
she has a few visitors, but they all come from 
London." 

That was all the gossiping few could dis- 
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cover. James and Hannah, the two faithful 
servants, were still with her, ceaselessly 
watching, guarding their mistress, caring for 
her interests, saving her all annoyance, and 
what was perhaps the greatest boon of all^ 
jealously concealing her past history. 

A month after the reading of Sir Herbert's 
will, she had come here to reside. Colonel 
Dalton had seen the house, described it to 
her ; she took a fancy to the description, and 
he had settled her in it before joining his 
regiment. The Daltons were now in Scot- 
land, and Mrs Dalton wrote rapturous letters 
to her sister about the scenery, describing its 
rugged beauty, but Mrs Linney would smile 
quietly to herself and shake her head, as she 
penned her refusal to go north. Since she 
came to Ash Villa she had never left it, and 
she was sensitively nervous of meeting old 
friends and familiar faces that had peopled 
her past life. 
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The Duchess of St Laure came constantly 
to see her, though she told her husband the 
visits were most trying, for Nellie's mournful 
eyes seemed to pierce her heart. 

But Mrs Linney's most regular visitor was 
Dr ErroU, who came nominally to look after 
his godson. He would take lodgings in 
Richmond, come to Ash Villa about luncheon 
time, and spend the rest of the day there. 
Not that he always was favoured by her 
presence, for she was far from strong, and 
her old troubles would sometimes rush upon 
her. Then days would pass before she was 
well enough or able to leave her room. 

Her Grace of St Laure had twice met the 
handsome young doctor there; so one day, 
finding Nelly alone, she said — 

" Where is your visitor, Nellie ? that nice 
young man.'' 

"In the garden with baby," she replied 
calmly, '* He spends hours with the child. 
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and I wonder he does not find it dull, but you 
see baby is his godson, and for my darlingf s 
sake he loves him." 

The Duchess understood "my darling" 
was the baronet who had won her girlhood's 
love, and not the baby. Nell never men- 
tioned the name she loved so much. She 
rarely spoke of him, but when she did it was 
always as " my darling." 

" Young men are not usually so devoted to 
babies, Nelly," said her Grace a little drily, 
" but then, as you say, he is his godson. I 
thought, dear, perhaps he had some other 
motive in being here so much." 

She was almost sorry she spoke, for 
Nellie's neck, cheek, brow turned crimson. 

" Oh, I hope not," she exclaimed, " I did 
so comfort myself that he came for baby, that 
he was satisfied with baby. Oh, what shall 
I do " — clasping her hands in distress. 

" Why, Nellie, how distressed you seem — 
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I never meant to hurt your feelings like this, 
my dear.^ 

" It is not that," she cried piteously, "but 
before — before I was married, your Grace, he 
liked me, and I did not care for him. I only 
cared for my darling, and one of the last 
things he said to me was that he hoped, if Dr 
ErroU still cared for me, I would accept him. 
But I can never marry. My heart is dead ; 
I feel as cold as stone. I have no feeling 
left ; that dreadful time took it all away — oh, 
your Grace, advise me what to dp. I want 
to do what he wished, but I could not marry 
Dr ErroU, I could not" 

" Listen, Nellie, my child ; do not excite 
yourself. Has Dr ErroU said anything to 
you on this subject since you have been 
here ? " 

" Never ; he seems only to care for baby." 

" Well, my dear, till he does speak there is 
no need to worry; but I advise you, my chUd, 
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to weigh what your decision will be, for I am 
convinced you will soon have to make up 
your mind" 

" It is so hard," she said, " that I may not 
have a friend without thinking of marriage." 

" Now, Nellie, I intend to tell you a home 
truth," said her Grace, " and you must not be 
offended. It would be a good deal to your 
advantage to have a protector and to bear 
his name. As Mrs Erroll, your old name 
would die out; as Mrs Linney you would be 
liable to enquiries, which, though you are 
completely blameless, might be far from plea- 
sant, and might prove a disadvantage to your 
boy when he grows up. I have no doubt Sir 
Herbert foresaw this, hence his injunction to 
you. I do not suppose Dr Erroll would 
expect you could care for him as deeply as 
you did for Sir Herbert, but he is a good 
man, and you honour him, and in time might 
learn to care for him. But whatever answer 
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you do give him, Nellie, let it be decisive 
Either accept or refuse him." 

" I cannot accept him,^' she said, " oh, I 
cannot. It would disgrace my darling's 
memory." 

It was Christmas time, the third Christmas 
since Sir Herbert's death. Dr ErroU was in 
Richmond, and was to spend the day with 
her. For the first time her black silk was 
untrimmed with crape — another hint from her 
Grace which Mrs Linney, as usual, had 
taken. 

All breakfast the little boy had prattled of 
the box of soldiers his godfather had sent him. 
A dear little fellow he was ; like his mother 
the upper part of his face, only that he had 
his father's mouth and smile. He sat in his 
pretty little embroidered frock with the dark 
violet ribbons, on a high chair by his mother. 

" Sugar, mammy ? " he asked, drawing the 
sugar basin towards him with his little 

II. L 
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chubby hands. He always helped the 
sugar. 

"Thank you, my precious," she said, as 
the lump of sugar dropped into her cup. 
"Well, and what else did god-papa tell 
baby?" 

" All 'bout doggy and parrot," sticking out 
his little fingers. " Mammy, let baby have 
parrot" 

" Shall we ask god-papa, when he goes to 
London, to get one for baby, with a beautiful 
brass cage } " 

"A parrot that can talk;" and the little 
fellow's eyes distended and glistened with 
delight, " A real live parrot." 

" Baby must teach it to talk. What will 
baby teach it to say ? " 

" Mamma," he cried. 

" Now," she said, as she rose from table, 
" is baby coming to help mamma to put on 
her bonnet to go to church ? " 
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She lifted him off his chair, and the little 
fellow ran on in front to tell Hannah of the 
parrot. 

"Nasty messy beast," the nurse called it 
to herself; but to her little charge she 
laughed on the subject. 

** Now, baby must go and say his text to 
mamma," she whispered. 

Nellie was dressed when her little son 
rushed to her side. 

" Tum to say text, mamma." 
She sat down and lifted him to her knee ; 
the little boy clasped his hands, and lisped in 
a low voice, 

" Peace on earth ; dudwill towards men." 

"Yes, baby," she said, as she fondly 
pressed him to her heart, " We must not 
forget that, you and I. My baby, such a 
sweet message to bring mamma. All is 
peace." 

Christmas, which always brought a sense 
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of loneliness to her, seemed brighter, less 
lonely, as she walked to church slowly, re- 
peating to herself, "All is peace." In the 
church they sang an old Christmas hymn. 
One verse rang in her ears — . 

'* The soldier from the battle, 
With laurel-wreathed brow, 
This day his sword hath sheathed. 
Peace is the watchword now." 

Coming out at the church door, Dr ErroU 
joined her — the two years had made little 
difference in him. 

" Well, how is baby ? '' he asked. 

" Quite well/' she said, softly ; " looking 
forward to seeing you, Dr ErrolL What a 
nice morning." 

"A true Christmas, with just enough hoar 
frost to look pretty and not to be uncomfort- 
able, and a bright sunshine." 

. " It seems to me/' she said musingly, *' that 
everything looks peaceful this morning, 
everything appears happy.'' 
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"And you yourself," he asked earnestly, 
thinking how well the sable-trimmed jacket 
suited her delicate face and white hair, " I 
hope you also join." ' 

" I feel at peace as if nothing could disturb 
me, Dr ErroU — ^as if nothing could hurt me. 
I almost fear to speak lest I should lose it or 
drive it away." 

" I hope the fear of that, Mrs Linney, will 
not compel you to be silent all day." 

" Your Christmas will not be very cheerful 
in that case," she said, smiling. "As I 
asked you, Dr ErroU, I will take pity upon 
you, so you need not fear, and baby will talk 
enough for us both, he rattles on so. fast." 

After lunch, which Nellie tried her best to 
make pleasant, they returned to the drawing- 
room. A pretty room, with the furniture of 
her boudoir in it, and with French windows 
opening on to the lawn. A large fire burnt 
warmly and cheerily, and Nellie seated herself 
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with a book on one side of the fireplace. Dr 
ErroU, having ransacked the book shelves, at 
last decided on "Jane Eyre," and placed 
himself opposite his hostess. 

They both read on till it began to grow 
dusk, at four, when tea was brought in. Baby 
also arrived with it, having just awoke from 
his afternoon slumber. 

" Shall I bring the lamp, Ma'am ? " asked 
the butler. 

" No, thank you, James," she replied, 
"there is plenty of light to make the tea; 
I will ring if I find it too dark." 

The man bowed and withdrew. 

"What I should do without James and 
Hannah I cannot imagine," exclaimed Mrs 
Linney, as she busied herself pouring out the 
fragrant tea into the delicate Sdvres cups. 
" I forget, do you take sugar, Dr ErroU ? " 

" Yes, please," rising to take the cup she 
held out to him. 
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" Baby want tea, mammy." 

" Baby must have some out of mamma's 
cup," she said, " the tea is too hot for baby 
now. Where are your bricks to build a 
pretty house for mamma to live in ? Ah, 
here they are. Here, darling," and she 
tumbled the bricks out of the box on the 

* 

carpet before the fire. 

They had pushed the tea table back, and 
were watching the child, who was building a 
tower. He gave a scream of delight that it 
did not topple over, and exclaimed — 
Look, mamma ! Look, papa ! " 
Baby," cried Nell sternly, trembling from 
head to foot. 

" It was a slip of the tongue," said poor 
Dr ErroU. 

"A very strange slip indeed," she said 
angrily, " and it must not be repeated." 

"Mrs Linney," he rose and stood before 
her, with his handsome honest face glowing 
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with affection, "why should he not have a 
right to call me father ? Will you give him 
the right ? " 

"You do not know what you ask," she 
said sadly. " Have you thought over it ? 
Would you like to think people could 
speak of disgrace in connection with your 
wife ? " 

" Disgrace could riot be mentioned in the 
same breath with you," he said proudly. 
" Oh, Nellie," and he knelt down before her, 
" I have loved you long and truly — I love 
your boy. Give me a father's right to look 
after his interests; a husband's right to 
protect you before the world." 

" Dr Enroll," she replied, laying her hands 
in his, and speaking earnestly, "My dear 
friend, you say this, but you also want love, 
and I have none, none to give." 

"But you do not dislike me," he urged, 
holding tightly the hands that lay in his. 
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" No, indeed," she said gently, " I could not 
do that." 

" Then, Nellie," he cried eagerly, "will you 
trust yourself to me ? I am willing to wait for 
your affection; but if you like me, in time 
you will learn to love me a little. I know, 
dear," sorrowfully, " that it must be a matter 
of time; but one crumb of love from you, 
Nellie, would be worth more to me than the 
whole love of another woman. Let me try, 
Nellie ; I do not ask you to forget him, but 
I ask to try and make you happier." 

'* Dr ErroU, if you think I can make you 
happier by becoming your wife, I will do so ; 
but you will have a poor bargain I fear. 
You know that while life lasts I am rich, but 
the instant it leaves this poor body, the 
money is baby's." 

•'Then you will let me try to make you 
happy," he said, ignoring what she had last 
said, " You shall not repent it, Nellie. My 
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one thought shall be you, — I swear it, — oh, 
Nell." 

He timidly raised her hand to his lips, but 
she, feeling she was but coldly receiving such 
devoted affection, bent forward and kissed his 
brow. 

" Nellie," he said that evening, as he stood 
with her hand clasped in his before he took 
his leave, " How soon am I to claim my 
wife ? " 

A shuddering seized her. 

" Do not ask me," she cried hurriedly, " I 
cannot think of such a thing." 

He gave way to her then, but the next 
morning he had his own way; and when 
Nellie wrote to her sister announcing her 
engagement, she also added that the mar- 
riage was to take place at the end of January. 

** Will you mind, Mary," she wrote, " tak- 
ing charge of baby for the fortnight I shall be 
away ? The house is to be given up in 
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March, and I shall be back to pack up all my 
things. Arthur talks of our going to Ryde, 
but I do not think has decided. I cannot 
endure the thought of leaving my quiet, 
peaceful home and life. I can only pray 
that I may be acting rightly for my boy's 
welfare." 

" She has accepted him," said Mrs Dalton, 
"but I much fear her heart is not in the 
matter, poor child. I hope she may find 
happiness, but she writes so sadly and 
despondingly." 

" She will find a difference in the change of 
life, and perhaps it may do her good," re- 
marked Colonel Dalton. 

Meanwhile at Ash Villa all went on 
quietly. Except that Dr ErroU and Mrs 
Linney were more together, there was no 
noticeable difference. 

Two days before the wedding, the Daltons 
arrived. 
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"Where is your wedding dress, Nellie? 
You never said what it was to be," said her 
sister. 

" You shall see it, Mary. It is in here," 
opening the door of a room. 

"It is very dark for a wedding dress," 
said Mrs Dalton. 

" I could not bear to put on anything 
lighter," she said, with quivering lips. 

"Oh, Mary, it is very sinful, I know; 
but the thought of this wedding breaks 
my heart, though poor Arthur is very, 
very good to me. The Duchess says I 
shall get over the feeling, but I think other- 



wise. 



The snow was falling heavily on Nellie's 
second wedding day. 

" I hope it is not a bad omen," muttered 
Mrs Dalton, as she helped her sister to 
dress. 

She made a strange-looking bride. With 
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her youthful face and figure, her white hair, 
and her sweeping dull grey robes. Her tones 
were so low that Mrs Dalton fancied she must 
have omitted to say the words " to love ; " 
and it was with a vague fear for the future 
that she watched the new-made Mrs ErroU 
and her husband drive away. 

It is two or three years now since Nellie 
married. She has another son, but she does 
not cling to him as she does to little Her- 
bert. Occasionally she hears of Lady Linney 
figuring here and there in the great world, 
but she feels no bitterness. She is content, 
nay, I might almost say happy, in her new 
life. Dr ErroU's one thought is her happi- 
ness. There is something marvellous in the 
depth of this man's love for her; she feels 
very grateful, and ofttimes remorseful, that 
she cannot repay him with equally ardent 
affection. Still I fancy his deep devotion 
must in time awake some answering response 
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in her heart ; and that Nellie will one day be 
able truly to repeat those last words of her 
darling's, " All — all is peace." 
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'• The book is well worth reading." — Bristol Mercury. 

" Pleasant excitement at ever^ step of the journey. *—Cottr< Journal. 

"A very amusing and grapmc account of a seven weeks* holiday in 
Lapland.**— rA« Mod. 

"An entertaining volume.*' — yewsqfthe World, 

« This is a stirring SLOoovLnt." ^Sheffield Post. 

"We are very grateful for this volume.** — JAverpool AVrion, 
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By T. LOUIS OXLEY. 

From Calais to Karlsbad. 

Crown 8ro, doih, illustrated, 2/6 
« 



' A striking and lively narratiye. The woik is well written, the style 
being simple and vigorous." — Leedt Mercwry. 

**A distinct and vivid sketch." — Nonayr^formiti, 

'*Mr Ozleyis a pleasant companion along the route his little volume 
describes. To intending tourists it has a special recommendation." — Newt 
of the W<nU. 

By P. DE VILUERS, M.D. 

The Signature of Gutenberg. 

With copies of the Signature and of the Indulgence on the back 
of which the Signature was written. A very remarkable dit- 
eovery in connection toUh tJie Inventor qf Printing, Bpyal 8vo, 8/6 

By G. A. THRUPP. 

The History of Coaches. 

Demy 8vo, beautifully illustrated, doth, 6/" 

"Mr Thrupp has very successfully narrated the history of Coaches. 
But people who want to be able to distinguish between berlins, landaus, 
cumcles, tilburies, broughams, phaetons, briskas, stanhopes, and many 
more, and to know why they were called by su<m names, will find fuu 
information here." — Saturday Review, 

** The volume is specially interesting to coach-builders, to anti<maries, 
and to anyone who wishes to know how the world has moved in tne last 
feur or five thousand yean." — Glasgow Herald, 

'* Is an important volume, an almost exhaustive book of reference on the 
subject of coaches." — Ckrietian World. 

^ " Contains much curious and interesting matter about vehicles of various 
kinds in all ages, and almost all countries, and it is put into very popular 
shape." — City Press. 

" Is rich in rare antiquarian details, set off by curious illustrations— a 
book of equal interest to the lover of old fashions, or the practical student 
of modem industries." — Orapkic, 

** The coaching renaissance of the last few years would not have been 
complete without the issue of a work dealing with coaches in all ages, aud 
so here we have it at last, an authentic history of the various traps in which 
man has driven since he first learned the noble art of coachmanship."— 
Globe. 

Las Memorias and Vers de Societe. 

By A. F. A. W, Crown Svo., 1 vol, cloth, e/« 



6 New Books BecerMy PiMished by 

By BARON GONWAT and J. RUSSELL END£AK. 

Lending unto the Lord; 

Or, Three daya in the Life of Chiiatian Farchtegott Gellert^ 
Poet and Frofeaaor in Leipaio Uniyeraity. Dlnatrated from 
original deaigna by the Hon. Charlotte Eli«I8. Royal I6mo, 8/» 

"I hope ' Lending unto the Lord' will hare the good effeet of reoom- 
mending the du^ of Christian benevolence which it incoloates. " — Sit Oraee 
the ArMitkop qfCanterbmry, 

** An important work, which the Archbishop hopes to read with the 
attention which it deserves/' — Hit Grace ike ArchJbisMp qf York. 

*' Dear Sir, — I thank you much for sending me a oopy of your beautiful 
work, ' Lending unto the Lord/ It Ib fitted to encourage such lending as I 
fear, is too rare, and, independently of this, to interest and please thought- 
ful Christian mindB and nearts. Very truly yours, John Cumming. To 
J. Russell, Endean, Esq/'— i2ev. John Cumnang, 2>./>., F.ILS.E, 

*' It is a delightful book."— iisv. DotuJd Fnuer, 2>./>. 

" 'Lending unto the Lord ' ia an interesting book. It is nicely written, 
and ought to prove popular in the circle of readers to whom it ia addressed. " 
—Atkmamm. 

** 'Lending unto the Lord' came safely, and I read it through with 
much interest. I have written a notice ' for Sword and Trowel.'" — Jtev. C. 
H, Spurgeon, 

** * Lending unto the Lord ' Ib a good book. The story brought the water 
into our eyes as we read it. It ought to sell bv thousands. The narrative 
is calculated to foster that spirit of benevolence which is the glory of 
Christianity. — Sword and TroweL 

" This is an excellent little book." — Court Journal, 

"A charming picture of a happy, benevolent Christian life." — Evening 
Standard, 

'* This is a very delightful story, both as to its subject and the manner of 
telling. We can heartily commend tiie book on every account." — Churck 
BelU 

« This is a most interesting tale, excellently well and naturally rendered. 
It includes a poem written ov Miss J. Bentall Endean at the age of 12 
years, remarkable for the psychological culture it reveals, and for command 
of the forms of verse." — naytwater Chronicle. 



BOOKS ON THE RUSS0-TURKI8H WAR. 

Dame Europd^s Remonstrances and her Ultimatum. 

Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8yo, illustrated coyer, 0/6 

This is aaidtobe one of the beat and moat calmly written pamphlete 
on the political condition of Enrope. 

Dame Europa^s Letters to her Ministers. 

Crown 8yo, paper wrapper, 0/6 
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Horafius, 

A Lay nuMle aboat the years 1876-7. Crown 8vo, paper cover, 0/6 

The state of the Tory and Whig parties is passed under review in 
this poetical pamphlet^ after the s%le of " Mabanlay's Lays." 



Bulls and Bears, a Lay of London city. 

Foolscap Svo, oloth, 1/6 

By ROBEBT BLAKE. 
Joan of Arc : a Poem. Crown 8vo, toned, doth, 8/6 

"The verse \b harmonious, flowing and easy. The poem does honour 
to its author." — SUcU. 
**yeiry beautiful and highly poetical.'*— Poe^« Magazine, 



By DANIEL MOORE, M. A, Chaplain in Ordinaryi» the Queen, 
and Vicar of Holy Trinity, Paddington. 

Daily Devotion : 

Or, Prayers Framed on the Successive Portions of the New 
Testament as Appointed in the New Lectionary, to which are 
added Forms of Prayer for a Fortnight^ for Family or for 
Private Use. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6/* 

*'ThiB book provides a prayer suitable for familv worship for every 
morning and evening of the year, and there is added a Form for Family 
Devotion for a fortnight." — English Ckurckman, 

"An excellent compilation. This useful Manual of Daily Devotion is 
admirably adapted for family or private use."— Court Joumat. 

"Excellent Smpture prayers for day-by-day service, and some occa- 
sional prayers. WeU written, we strongly commend them to all families." 
— Publishers* Vircular. 

*' Valuable aid to devotion." — Western Dai^f Mercury, 

Christian Consolation : 

Or, Discourses on the Reliefs afforded bythe Gospel under different 
States and Trials of the Christian Life. 12mo, doth, 6/- 

Discourses on the LorcPs Prayer : ^^mo, doth, ^ 

Private Devotions for Girls. 

With Maxims and Rules of Conduct at Home and at School ; 
With Suggestions for a Tonng Lady's K"gl'>h Education. 

Royal 32mo, doth, 0/6 



New Boohs Recently Published by 



By the Hon. A. S. G. CANNING. 
Christian Toleration : AnBway. Large crown Svo, toned, 8/6^ 

By BOBEET BLAKE. . 

Anonymous Criticism: AnBway. Demysvo, i/- 

"The style u terse and perspioaous, graceful, yet trenchant. The 
phraseology is at times very beautifuL" — Tyrons C(mttiiiUi<m, 

Being in the Choir: 

An Address to Chorch-Singen on their Duties and Responsi- 
bilities. By a CLERaTMAK. 
New Edition, revised, 12mo, tinted wrapper, 8cL ; or per doz. 2/6 

By BOUCHIER PHILLIMORE. 
Life Mariners : or. Homeward Bound. Boyal 16mo, cloth, 

Endean^s Game Book. 

Tabulated and appropriately illustrated by the Honourable 
Chaklotte Ellis. This is a book that should be in use by 
every Sportsman, as it is provided for the purpose of recording 
the results of sport from one end of the year to the other, 
with the Hounds, Bod, or Gun. Imperial 8vo, oblong, 10/6 

The History of Three Little Pigs, 

Beautifully Illustrated from original designs by the Hon. Chab- 
LOTTB Ellis. A charming book for a child. 

Imperial 8vo, printed in photo-lithography, 8/6 

By ANNE HARRIET DRURY. 
Authoress of "Deep Waters," "Misrepresentation," Ac. 

The Blue Ribbons. 

A Story of the Last Century. Illustrated by Birket Foster. 

Square 12mo^ doth, 8/6 

By MART CHERWELL. 
Happy Hours : or, The Home Story Book. With lUustra- 

tions from designs by Sir John Gilbxbt. Square doth, 2/6 
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By EARNEST FEUCHTEBSLEBEN, M.D. 

The Dietetics of the Soul. 

Or, True Mental Discipline. Translated from the 32d German 
Edition by Colonel Ottybt, C.B. Fcap. Sto, doth 2/6 

By COLONEL A, H. OUVRY, C.B. 

Stein and his Reforms in Prussia. 

With Reference to the Land Question in England. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 2/6 

By CABBIBEB. 

Odd Showers. 

Or, an Explanation of the Rain of Lisects, Fishes, and Lizards ; 
Soot, Sand and Ashes ; Red Rain and Snow ; Meteoric Stores 
and other BodiiBS. Square 16mo, l/» 

Quarantana : or, «' in aU Points Tempted." 

By the Author of "What of the Night f Suitable for use in 
Lent. Fcap. 8vo, paper cover, 0/6 

By Rbv. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., F.R.S.E. 

Communion between Heaven and Earth, and the 
Cloud of Witnesses. 

A Sermon preached before Her Majesty the Queen at Dunrobin. 

32mo^ cloth, 0/6 

By Rev. W. KEVILL DAVIES. 

Past, Present, and Future; 

Or, The Old Man's Tale. Royal 16mo, paper, 0/6 

The Sweetness of Contrition. 

By the Author of "Somewhere," "Past, Present, and Future," 
" The Two Signs," &c. Royal 16mo, paper cover, 0/6 



TO AUTHORS. 

HOW TO PUBLISH. AND ON THE EASIEST TERMS. 

Messrs KERBY & END£AN*S large experience and personal practical 
knowled^ of everytlung connected with the production of books, from 
the settine of the first type to placing the complete book in the 
hands of the public, are sumcient ffuarantee that all that can be done 
to render books successful will be done by them, and they place their 
services at the command of authors about to publish. ^^ under- 
take conmiissions for every class of publication — Religious, Scientific, 
Political, Educational, &c. 

SXBMONS AND PAMPHLETS 
Produced at the shortest notice, and in the best style. 



190 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 




